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ROM the earliest traditions of the human race down to the present 
day, its records teem with accounts of wars, and, in the waging 
of these, the horse has always played a more or less important part. 
At first, iff we may believe tradition, he was not ridden, but attached 
to a chariot; was used to convey his master swiftly from one part 
of the field of battle to another, enabling him from the shelter of 
this chariot to deliver his missiles against his enemies, and ride down 
the opposing footmen. These charioteers were always the chiefs 
and most distinguished warriors, which may be considered as one of 
the first of the many reasons why the mounted arm has always been 
the one more especially affected by the nobility. 

There is no definite record as to the first appearance of cavalry 
as such, but it was in use as early as 800 B. C., in a comparatively 
organized form. It is probable that the first to use the horse for this 
purpose were the tribes in Asia Minor, known as the Scythians, and 
for hundreds of years the Parthians of that region formed the most 
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effective irregular cavalry in the world, against which the trained 
legions of Rome dashed themselves to pieces without avail. 

From these tribes this use for the horse spread throughout Asia 
Minor, and thence to the Grecians, who organized their horsemen 
and produced troops more like the cavalry of to-day, especially under 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT, who may be considered the originator of 
shock tactics and also of mounted infantry. 

The Romans were at first very deficient in this arm, and depended 
almost entirely upon their foot soldiers, and to this fact may be 
ascribed no little of their lack of success in the early wars against 
the Carthaginians, whose cavalry was very skillfully handled by Han- 
NIBAL. The Roman horsemen were members of the nobility, and 
were used for reconnaissance and pursuit but very seldom for a 
charge, while the contrary was the case with the Carthaginians. 
After the lessons taught by this war the Romans reérganized their 
vavalry,and thereafter it formed an important factor in their successes 

After the downfall of the Roman Empire came the rise of the 
Feudal System in Europe and the Age of Chivalry. During this 
period cavalry was the principal, and it may almost be said, the 
only arm, the foot soldiers being looked on with contempt as only 
useful for the horsemen to ride over, and who, if they resisted too 
long, incurred the displeasure of their own horsemen, who punished 
them for their insolence in attempting to arrogate to themselves 
some of the glory of victory. But although such was the state of 
affairs, the tactical employment of cavalry was entirely different 
from what we now understand by that term, and, in fact, it may be 
said, there was no tacticalemployment. Battles were almost entirely 
determined by individual combats between the different knights, 
supported by their retainers. There was no cohesion in the armies 
and very little attempt at discipline. The armor in many cases became 
so heavy that a knight, unhorsed, was completely hors du combat, 
since he could not rise without the assistance of his retainers. The 
same state of affairs continued during the crusades, and the horse- 
men were even depended upon for the attack of walled towns, although 
the reappearance of infantry was foreshadowed by the taet that in 
several cases the knights were compelled to dismount and plant 
their lances in front of them like pikes in order to resist the onslaughts 
of SALADIN’s light horsemen. During this period Europe was several 
times invaded by hordes of Asiatics, all of whom were mounted, but 
who fought in an irregular manner like the ancient Parthians. 

After the Crusades commenced the decay of feudalism, and the 
centralization of power in the monarch. To maintain his authorits 
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against the more powerful vassals it became necessary for the mon- 
arch to maintain a force of mercenaries under his control. These 
were, at first, generally soldiers of fortune, mounted, many of them 
knights and gentlemen, who took service under the prince who 
would pay best for their services, and these bands may be considered 
as the origin of the European standing armies of the present day. 
Heavy armor was still used, and the casualties in battle were not 
very great, as may be imagined from an instance given by Macuta- 
VELLI of a great defeat in 1423, famous throughout all Italy, in which 
the only deaths that occurred were those of three men who fell from 
their horses into a morass and were drowned, presumably on account 
of the weight of their armor. 

Although these bands of irregular mercenaries which formed the 
nuclei of the standing armies of to-day could not be very completely 
organized and disciplined, yet as the central power increased, the 
monarchs were enabled to gradually do away with troops of this 
class, and depend more and more upon their own subjects; and thus 
the cavalry came more and more to assume its present shape, this 
change being hastened by the increasing importance of infantry, as 
first illustrated at Crecy, Morgarten and Sempach by the English 
archers and Swiss pikemen. *The experiences of these battles had 
shown very conclusively that the day of winning combats by the 


individual prowess of knights was about over, and that cavalry in 


order to preserve its usefulness must consent to be placed in some 
regular formation, which would enable its commander to use it tac- 
tically on the battle-field. And this fact was emphasized by the 
increasing value of gunpowder, although it was many years after 
its introduction ere the weapons for its use were so improved that 
they could replace all other missile weapons, and produce a greater 
effect than the English arrow in penetrating armor. 

After fire-arms had fully demonstrated their value, the cavalry 
became imbued with the idea that they should depend chiefly upon 
arms similar to those used against them. Consequently from about 
1500 until the time of FREDERICK THE GREAT, nearly all of the Eu- 
ropean cavalry abandoned the charge at high speed, and advanced 
to the attack slowly, seldom more rapidly than the trot, firing their 
carbines and pistols as they advanced. The custom was also intro- 
duced of mingling small bodies of infantry with the cavalry when 
advancing to the attack, thus greatly decreasing the mobility of the 
latter. It can hardly be open to doubt that the form of attack in 
use at this period is the one least suited for cavalry, and the one 
which would be the most easily repulsed by the fire of good infantry, 
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and such was generally found to be the case. Exceptions to this 
manner of using cavalry were shown in the cases of CHarLEes XII 
and Gustavus ADOoLPHUs of Sweden, and Marshal Saxe of France, 
all of whom advocated the use of the charge at high speed, and who 
were generally successful in such charges. 

The examples of these illustrious leaders were not lost upon 
FREDERICK THE GREAT, and with the assistance of his great generals, 
SEIpDLITZ, ZIETHEN and DRIESEN, he created what was, in many ways, 
the most efficient body of cavalry ever known. He prohibited firing 
mounted, charged at a very rapid gait in several lines, caused his 
troops to depend entirely upon the arme blanche and the shock, and 
originated horse artillery as an auxiliary arm for use with the cav- 
alry. Under these conditions and leaders the Prussian cavalry 
achieved the most brilliant results against the lighter cavalry and 
infantry of their opponents, and in many cases decided the fate of 
the battle. Consequently, from this time until the French Revolu- 
tion, the Prussian system was copied with almost ridiculous exact- 
ness throughout all Europe as the height of perfection for cavalry. 
Nevertheless, there was one particular in which the Austrian cavalry 
was far superior to that of FRepeRIck, and that was for purposes of 
reconnaissance and information, and this fact often placed the Prus- 
sian army in rather unpleasant situations, from which all the military 
genius of FREDERICK was required to extricate it. This same defect 
was continued in Europe, as Austria at once dropped her own system 
and copied that of Prussia, until the time of NapoLeon, who first 
seemed to understand how to utilize cavalry in all its forms. Al- 
though the French cavalry at the beginning of the Revolution was 
of a very inferior quality, and probably never did become fully equal 
to that of some nations at the same period, yet so well did NapoLEon 
know how to make the best use of it that not only did it perform 
the most effective service as a reconnoitering and screening force, 
but it was a most potent factor on the field of battle under such 
leaders as Murat, KELLERMANN and LasatLe. The pursuit of the 
Prussian army after Jena by Murat and his cavalry is one of the 
most remarkable instances ever seen of what can be accomplished 
by such troops properly handled. 

During the latter part of the NApoLeonic era, another element 
was introduced into the history of mounted troops by the achieve- 
ments of the irregular cavalry of Russia, the Cossacks. To thes« 
troops, possibly, as much as to any other direct cause, may be 
ascribed the final downfall of the Emperor. Fighting at first in a 
most irregular, almost disorderly, manner, as they became more ex- 
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perienced in civilized warfare they gradually acquired a more regular 
formation, and at the end were able to perform most of the duties 
of regular cavalry with a great superiority in mobility. 

From the battle of Waterloo until the adoption of rifled fire- 
arms, there were very few essential changes in the formations of the 
mounted troops in Europe, most of them retaining the ideas in vogue 
at the former epoch. But when the increased range and accuracy 
of the new arms became generally known, there set in a reaction 
against cavalry which resulted in a reduction of the mounted forces 
in many of the European nations. So firmly had the principles of 
the great FREDERICK become fixed throughout Europe that it did not 
seem to be imagined that cavalry could act in any other manner 
than by the shock and with the arme blanche, and that by arming it 
with the improved fire-arms it could be rendered fully as effective 
in many respects as formerly, and possibly more so. It remained 
for our Civil War to demonstrate what could be done by mounted 
troops when properly armed and handled. The cavalry of that war 
was found equal to any task imposed upon it, whether charging at 
full speed with the saber or revolver, or, dismounted as infantry, 
defending and attacking positions with the carbine. But these facts 
were not properly appreciated in Europe, and so, in the “Seven 
Weeks’ War,” we find the cavalry playing a very minor part, being 
generally kept in rear, and not even efficient in reconnaissance du- 
ties. But the lessons of this War of 1866 were not lost upon the 
Prussians, and at the opening of the War of 1870 we find them with 
a force of cavalry inestimably superior for practical work to that of 
their opponents, and this fact was to prove a very marked element 
in the succession of victories which crowned the Prussian arms. 

Since the close of that war, and especially during the past few 
years, there has been a decided reaction in Europe in favor of the 
mounted arm, and most of the nations are now engaged, to a greater 
or less extent, in remodeling and improving that component of their 
armies. 

Having thus very briefly sketched the history of cavalry down 
to the present day, let us enter into a few of the considerations 
which play a part in its use in the future. 

It is probable that during recent years no military subject has 
been more profusely discussed in current service literature, both at 
home and abroad, than the function to be performed by mounted 
troops in the wars of the future. Into this discussion have entered 
men of all arms and of all opinions; from the enthusiastic cavalry- 
man of the old school, who looks back to the days of Semiirz and 
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ZieTHEN, and indulges in dreams of dashing charges in which his 
troops, armed only with the arme blanche, ride down and disperse all 
foes, to the equally enthusiastic infantryman, who considers that all 
cavalry will soon be nothing more or less than mounted infantry, 
using their horses simply as a speedy and convenient mode of trans- 
portation from one point to another. Between these two extremes 
are men of all shades of opinion; sometimes inclining to one point 
of view, sometimes to the other. 

Deductions regarding the future can be drawn only from the 
lessons of the wars of the past, coupled, of course, with the necessary 
considerations caused by modern progress in arms, ammunition and 
material. But the results in the past have been so widely divergent 
in character that each disputant finds in them material for upholding 
his own views, and very often condemning as meretricious those of 


his opponents. The question will probably never be decided to the 


entire satisfaction of either side, not even by the next great war, 
since whatever the results every disputant, especially if a theoretical 
one, will find plenty of authority of some kind for supporting his 
own especial theories. 

And the subject may at present be looked upon as presenting the 
best possible ground for theories. Although all European nations. 
and our own as well, are reérganizing their cavalries and drilling 
them according to new tactics and regulations, yet these regulations 
have not the positiveness of those for infantry, and there is a view 
of “if” running through many parts of them which cannot well be 
avoided. It is difficult to fix with exactness the extent to which the 
use of mounted troops will be carried in certain directions, and this 
difficulty is somewhat increased by doubt as to the exact tactical 
formations for attack, which will be adopted by the infantry against 
which they may be called upon to operate. 

However much discussion there may be in other directions, there 
is one branch of the mounted service on the usefulness of which all 
authorities and nations are in accord, and that is the horse artillery. 
Originally organized as such by FREDERICK THE GREAT, it has grad- 
ually increased in importance since his day, until at present. a cav- 
alry division starting out on independent duty would almost as soon 
think of leaving behind its horses as its artillery. When the divis- 
ion is with the rest of the army, as during a battle, its artillery may, 
and probably will, be used to strengthen the artillery of the army, 
but should always be at the service of the cavalry when needed. 

Although for a long time the majority of foreign military critics 
were inclined to look with disdain upon the operations of cavalry in 
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our Civil War, and in many cases considered that we had no troops 
that could be called cavalry in their understanding of the term, yet as 
the years have gone by they have gradually been coming to the con- 
clusion that many things were accomplished by those same despised 
troops which might be studied with advantage, especially when taken 
in connection with the lessons taught by the Wars of 1866 and 1870. 
Nevertheless after the close of our war, the volunteer cavalry was 
mustered out, and the few regiments of regulars were broken up into 
police detachments for guarding the frontier against Indian out- 
breaks, operating generally by themselves and in small commands 
of from one to six troops. The occasions on which an entire regi- 
ment could be assembled for field duty or maneuver have been ex- 
tremely rare; consequently, although our cavalry officers are sounder 
theorists on the subject of their arm than, possibly, any other in the 
world, it is to the continental nations of Europe, with their immense 
standing armies and continual preparation for war, that we must 
turn to see practical steps being taken for the future utilization of 
cavalry in large masses. 

Although England takes great pride in her mounted troops and 
their deeds in the past, and of late years has had some few maneu- 
vers, especially in India, in which comparatively large forces of cav- 
alry bave been used, yet the size and distribution of her army. 
system of recruitment, etc., are in many respects too similar to our 
own to render their study fruitful in the information desired; and 
the eye naturally turns to France and Germany as the two great 
nations which have, in recent years, been through tie most bitter 
experiences of war; since the Russo-Turkish War may practically be 
left out of the question in so far as cavalry is concerned, and this 
more especially because the steps of these two nations in the redér- 
ganization of their armies on the basis of the lessons learned in that 
war, and in the anticipation of a renewal of that war in the future, 
have been followed to a greater or less extent by most of the other 
nations of Europe. This has been more particularly the case with 
regard to the victor, and for some time it seemed to be considered 


that everything German was bound to be the best and must be fol- 


lowed, even to the German helmet. 

The general organization of the cavalry of to-day is probably very 
similar in general character to what it will be for some years to 
come, in fact until some war shall indicate the changes to be made 
and defects corrected. Of course there will be minor changes, due 
to alterations in arms and equipments, but the principles will re- 


main the same. 
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There are now two general systems in use in Europe, the differ- 
ence being that in one divisional cavalry is employed and in the 
other it is not. There has been considerable discussion as to the 
advisability of the former method, and there is some little doubt as 
to its being the best even among those who continue to use it. Its 
opponents claim that by dividing up the cavalry into such small 
masses, Say a regiment to a division of infantry, it is not numerous 
enough to be used to advantage; it is often in the way of the in- 
fantry on the march; its services for reconnaissance and screening 
will always be more efficiently performed by the independent cav- 
alry of the army, and that the cavalry in the independent divisions 
are apt to look down upon the divisional cavalry, and thus cause bad 
feeling to arise between the two. One argument urged in its favor 
is that the infantry division may be called upon to act as an inde- 
pendent unit, and in that case should be made up of all three arms. 
But even in that case it would certainly be very easy to attach cav- 
alry for the occasion from one of the cavalry divisions under the 
control of the corps or army commander. 

But there is no doubt that it will very often be convenient for 
the division commander to have a small number of mounted men 
under his direct orders for use as escorts, patrols, messengers, etc., 


and they will, sheltered near the line during a battle, often find 
opportunities for being useful that would not occur to the large 
masses of cavalry, and they may often materially assist the other 
arms. For these reasons a large number of European nations still 
retain their divisional cavalry, though the amount, especially with 
the Germans, has been considerably reduced during the past few 
years, and it has even been proposed to relegate this duty to the 


Landwehr cavalry. 

It is now universally conceded that the division is the largest 
tactical unit for mounted troops that can well be handled by one 
commander, and that the days of corps of cavalry are past. As to 
the size of these units, DeRR&cAGAIX, reasoning on the principle that 
there should be three different units within the unit, one for attack 
or shock, one for support and one for reserve, holds that the division 
should be composed of three brigades each of two regiments, and 
that each brigade should have a battery of horse artillery. This 
composition would seem to be a very reasonable one, not only for 
the attack but for the other duties required of the division when 
acting independently. For instance, if it should be necessary to de- 
tach a certain portion of the division for advanced or other duty, a 
brigade could be sent, giving a detachment of considerable size and 
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complete organization, and the organization of the main body would 
not be seriously disturbed. 

In this connection it may not be out of place to glance at the 
systems of the different European nations. In the first class, those 
employing divisional cavalry, come Germany, Austria, Italy and 
England. 

Germany, up to a very recent date, has attached one cavalry 
regiment of four squadrons to each infantry division. An article in 
the May number of Harper's Monthly of this year states that at 
present each infantry division consists of two brigades of infantry 
and one brigade of cavalry. But in view of the statements that 
have been so generally made, that Germany is reducing her divis- 
ional cavalry, it would seem that the above statement must be an 
error, or possibly the cavalry mentioned may be attached to the 
division only during peace, and that, in case of war, these brigades 
would be consolidated into the cavalry divisions. The cavalry divis- 
ions, as a rule, consist of three brigades, of two regiments each, and 
two or three batteries. The cavalry division of the Guard has four 
brigades. 

In Austria the divisional cavalry consists of only two squadrons 
for each infantry division. The cavalry division consists of two 
brigades, of two regiments each, two battalions of infantry and one 
battery of artillery. 

Italy has two squadrons to each infantry division. There are no 
cavalry divisions, but one brigade of two regiments is attached to 
each army corps. 

England has one regiment of cavalry to each infantry division. 
As in Italy, there are no cavalry divisions, but each army corps has 
a brigade of three regiments. 

In the second class come France and Russia, neither of which 
has divisional cavalry. 

In France the normal type of the cavalry division consists of 
three brigades, of two regiments each, and two batteries. 

In Russia the size of the division is variable, one being attached 
to each of the army corps. The two divisions of the Guard have 
each three brigades, while those of the line and the Caucasus have 
only two. 

The foregoing represents, as nearly as can be ascertained from 
the information at hand, the general tactical organization at present 
of the cavalry in those nations which are maintaining large standing 
armies, each of which is constantly striving to make its own estab- 
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lishment fully as good as those of its neighbors, and if possible, a 
little better. 

In the United States the new drill regulations recently issued 
provide for both divisional cavalry and cavalry divisions, and also 
for cavalry corps, and even larger bodies. The divisional cavalry 
would consist of one or more regiments attached to each army corps, 
from which a squadron or less would be detailed when necessary, to 
report to the division commander for duty. This would seem to 
resemble more the corps brigade of cavalry of the British army than 
what is known as divisional cavalry abroad. The cavalry division 
is to consist of three brigades of three regiments each, and two or 
more batteries of artillery. The corps is to consist of three divisions. 
It can hardly be imagined that a body of cavalry of the size of a 
corps would ever be assembled under one commander, even for the 
most extensive raid that could be planned. Allowing a strength of 
100 men to a troop or 1200 to a regiment we would have a corps of 
35,000 horsemen, besides the accompanying artillery, trains, etc., 
which would be rather an unwieldly mass to be handled in a proper 
manner. 

Before passing to the consideration of the functions to be per- 
formed by the mounted troops in the campaign, it may be appropriate 
to devote a few words to the much discussed question as to the arms 
to be used by them, especially as regards the subject of fire-arms. 

The cavalryman who upholds the traditiors of the old school, 
und there are many of them abroad as well as some at home, looks 
with great suspicion on any attempt to arm his service in such a 
manner as would seem to assimilate its action with that of the in- 
fantry, and thus render it liable to be subjected to the —to him— 
opprobrious epithet of “mounted infantry.” He would have the cav- 
alry trained to act as such and not to do any portion of its fighting 
on foot, leaving such work to the mounted infantry proper. At the 
other extreme is, as we have mentioned before, the one who considers 
the days of cavalry, as such, over, and that in the future they must 
throw away the sword and depend upon the rifle. - But it would seem 
that a mean between these views will more nearly represent the 
truth of the matter than either alone. The advocate of the first 
must remember, when he refers to the cavalry of the great Frep- 
ERICK, that he did not prohibit his cavalry fighting on foot, and in 
fact, encouraged it in many cases. What he did forbid was the firing 
of their carbines from the horses’ backs during the charge, a most 
uncertain method of firing, and one which caused disorder in the 
ranks and took away much of the moral effect of the movement. 
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Yet it can hardly be believed that the day of the sword is entirely 
past, and that many opportunities for its use will not occur in the 
future, not only against the cavalry but even against infantry. 


During our Civil War there was created a body of cavalry which, 
in this country, we consider the finest for practical use that has ever 
been in existence. And it may safely be said that this opinion is 
to-day shared by many prominent military authorities abroad. 
Although it was at first regarded with contempt and considered not 
to be cavalry at all, yet it did combine, in the highest degree, the 
attributes which must be possessed by successful mounted troops in 
future wars. That this fact is recognized abroad is shown by the 
fact that their cavalry of to-day is becoming more and more as was 
ours at the close of the war, when it was ready to either dismount 
and hold a position against infantry or engage in a dashing saber 
charge against cavalry. 

In our opinion the ideal cavalryman of the future should be able 
to maintain himself under all circumstances, and if necessary, oper- 
ate with perfect independence of the other arms, excepting, of course, 
its own horse artillery. Armed with a saber, long-range repeating 
carbine or light rifle and revolver, he will be equally prepared for a 
charge on the battle-field or for holding his own on reconnaissance 
duty, even against infantry. As for the need of heavy and light 
cavalry, the former for the charge and the latter for the work of 
security, it is hard to see the necessity for the distinction. When 
charging is to‘be done it is not likely to be against masses, where 
the weight of the horse will tell as much as formerly, but against 
scattered men, in which agility will be likely to count more than 
weight. 

It is not probable that there will be seen in the future any example 
similar to that of the Prussian Uhlans in 1870, who, without long- 
range fire-arms, were held in check by small squads of irregular 
Franctireurs armed with the Chassepot, and could. do nothing until 
they had picked up enough of the Chassepots from the enemy to 
arm themselves. 

In our army, since the Cjvil War, the cavalry service has been 
entirely on the frontier, and in starting on campaigns the saber has 
generally been left in garrison, and the sole dependence placed upon 
fire-arms. But this has been due to the peculiar nature of the war- 
fare in which we have been engaged, and not to any distrust of the 
savalry officers in the saber as a weapon in its proper place, and we 
think very few of them would consent to the abandonment of the 
saber as part of the cavalry armament. But there is no reason for 
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its abandonment, as a mounted man will not be overburdened by 
varrying all three of the weapons above mentioned, and the cavalry 
thus armed will possess the requisites for cavalry action of all kinds, 
strength and mobility. In this connection we would say that hardly 
a worse arrangement can be imagined than the Austrian, in which 
each cavalry division is accompanied by two battalions of infantry. 

As to the objection raised against cavalry fighting on foot, that 
it will be able to throw only a small portion of its strength on the 
fighting line, this would seem to be rather overestimated in Europe. 
According to our drill regulations every fourth man is a horse- 
holder, which would give about three-fourths for the first strength 
of the dismounted line. And it would seem practicable, since the 
horse-holders will remain some distance in rear of the line under 
shelter, if possible, for one man to hold a greater number of horses 
than indicated, taking eight, or even ten in an emergency, and giv- 
ing that many more combatants. Such troops may be called mounted 
infantry by their opponents if it please them so to do, but they will 
be, nevertheless, cavalry, and cavalry of the best type. 

Let us now consider very briefly the services to be performed by 
cavalry armed according to our theory, from the declaration of war 
up to the end of the struggle. 

The cavalry will be called upon from the very commencement, 
and its duties will begin during the mobilization and concentration 
of the armies upon the frontier. Both nations will probably keep 
large forces of cavalry, under a permanent organization and on a 
war footing, near the frontier and in the closest possible proximity 
to those points which offer the most strategic advantages for the 
concentration of the enemy. Upon the declaration of war it will 
devolve upon these troops to cover the concentration of their own 
armies and at the same time do all in their power to hinder that of 
the enemy. As both opponents will be actuated by the same ideas, 
it is probable that the next war will be inaugurated by a series of 
cavalry combats, some, probably, between bodies of considerable 
size. In this concentration time is a very important element, in 
which days and even hours must be considered. Hence, if one cav- 
alry commander can elude or drive back his adversary, he may be 
able to execute a raid into the -hostile territory which may do no 
little damage and cause some considerable delay in the transporta- 
tion service. A few important railroad bridges burned at some dis- 
tance from the frontier, depots destroyed and track torn up, as was 
done by the cavalry during the raids in our war, might be the means 
of giving a great advantage to the side of the successful cavalry. 
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The raids at this stage should be very limited in extent, as the cav- 
alry ought not to be allowed to get too far away from the main army 
until it is completely concentrated and ready for action. The infor- 
mation obtained during these preliminary operations will be of the 
greatest use to the commander of the army in determining upon his 
plan of campaign. It is upon his cavalry at this time that he must 
chiefly depend for details as to the number and state of concentration 
of the enemy, their situation, probable movements, etc. Hence, 
would seem to arise the necessity for having the cavalry, during 
peace, kept in a more complete state of drill and instruction than 
the other arms, so that it may be ready for service upon the shortest 
possible notice. Especially should the officers be made thoroughly 
conversant with the duties that will be required of them, and be 
trained in that quickness of perception and ability to grasp details, 
without which they will fail to reach the high standard of efficiency 
necessary for such important services. 

After one army has assumed the initiative and crossed the fron- 
tier, thus opening the campaign, the duties of the cavalry become 
more and more important up to the actual contest on the battle-field. 
This “service of security,” or of reconnaissance and screening, is con- 
sidered by many to be the one use for cavalry in the future, and that 
it might just as well be kept away from the battle-field except in so 
far as it will render there the same services as on the march. 

The function of the cavalry of both armies is practically the same, 
to screen its own troops and protect them from surprise, and to obtain 
all possible information as to the movements of the enemy; conse- 
quently it should be far enough in advance of the main army to 
give it time to concentrate if threatened with attack, and should be 
so armed and in such force that it can hold positions against the 
enemy or, if need be, capture those not held by too great a force. It 
is for this purpose that the need of a good fire-arm becomes evident. 

It has been the rule in many cases that cavalry under such cir- 
cumstances should be supported by infantry. But mobility is one 
of the chief advantages of the mounted arm, and how much would 
this be injured if every time it met with even a trifling resistance, 
as occurred frequently in 1870-71, it was compelled to delay until 
the supporting infantry could come up to its assistance. 

These reconnoitering and screening details for the main army are 
performed by the cavalry divisions, which should be thrown out in 
advance of the army at least one day’s march, and more, if possible, 
and the importance of this in adding to the comfort and safety of 
the other troops cannot be overestimated. Knowing that the sur- 
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rounding country for a long distance in advance has been thoroughly 
scoured by their cavalry and that it would be impossible for any 
considerable body of the enemy to be within striking distance, the 
men can march in comfort by day and sleep in peace at night, pre- 
serving their strength and morale for the crowning effort —the battle. 
An army in which such a condition of affairs exists has already ad- 
vanced a long step towards victory when opposed by an enemy 
moving under contrary circumstances. 

The cavalry division thus on duty in advance of the army, should 
keep the larger part of its force in one main body, and should cover 
the country in all directions for at least half a day’s march in front 
of this body, with detachments and patrols of all kinds. The main 
object is to gather in all information regarding the enemy, and not 
let any possible opportunity for so doing escape. Officers’ patrols 
would be used when especially important information was to be ob- 
tained. In ordinary cases a patrol under a non-commissioned officer 
would be sufficient, the men being selected for fitness for such duty. 

During all movements of the army the mounted troops will, in 
addition to the reconnoitering service, form an important part of the 
composition of advance and rear guards. In fact, with cavalry 
properly trained to fight on foot, it would seem as if the greater 
part of the duties of advance guards, which are especially arduous 
and fatiguing for foot troops, could be performed fully as well, and 
even better, by the mounted troops. The main object of the advance 
guard is to protect the army from any possibility of surprise, which 
requires a thorough reconnaissance of the country in front and on 
the flanks, and this can be done more quickly by mounted troops. 
Of course with cavalry of the old school this would not hold true, as 
the advance guard may often be compelled to maintain a position 
against infantry attack, and that would be impossible with the lance 
or saber, or even with a short range carbine. But to-day the condi- 
tions are different, and furthermore, the advance guard should never 
be called upon to unexpectedly withstand a serious attack if the 
reconnoitering cavalry in advance has properly performed its func- 


’ 


tions. 
It may happen that even at this early stage of the operations it 


will prove advantageous to attempt those incursions into the enemy's 
country which were so largely used in our war, and so little in 
Europe, called raids, although it is probable that they will have 
more chance of success later in the war, when both the armies and 
the country supporting them have become demoralized to a certain 
degree. European writers, as a rule, though recognizing the great 
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results obtained by the cavalry leaders on both sides during our war 
in their numerous raids through the enemy’s country, maintain that 
the conditions existing in Europe are so different from those under 
which our mounted troops operated that it will not be possible for 
such raids to be used to any great extent in their wars of the future. 
This may be true when we take into consideration their views as to 
the use of cavalry. But we cannot help believing there were many 
opportunities on both sides in the Wars of 1866 and 1870 of which 
our leaders would have taken advantage, and inflicted almost incal- 
culable damage upon the enemy. Ifthe Prussian Ublans with their 
lances were allowed to ride freely over a large portion of France 
during the first stages of the war, especially as it was shown later 
how easily they could be stopped by a few irregular troops, what 
could not have been done by a force of ten or fifteen thousand effi- 
cient cavalrymen, armed after our model, and led by a Forrest, 
MorGan, WILson or Grierson! And how much damage could not 
the French have done later in the war under such leaders against 
the long lines of the German communications ! 

The same also holds true of Prussia and Austria in the Seven 
Weeks’ War. And if these opportunities have occurred in the past, 
and there is no doubt to us that they have, they are just as likely to 
be repeated in the future, and will accrue to the advantage of the 
uation which bas foreseen them and possesses the leaders and troops 
‘capable of rising to the occasion. 

One of the principal arguments against them seems to be that in 
our war the raids were made through a comparatively thinly inhab- 
ited country with few roads, and that in Europe they would be made 
through a country thick with a hostile population, and open, with 
many roads by which the raiders might be intercepted by troops 
sent against them. But it is hardly possible that such a force as has 
been indicated would be much delayed by the unorganized efforts 
of a population consisting, as it would at that period, largely of non- 
combatants, while the large number of roads might operate fully as 
much in their favor as against them, since they would afford so many 
more outlets for eluding pursuit. 

It is probable that, at the present day, only a short time will 
elapse from the opening of the campaign until the first battle. Both 
armies will be advancing to the conflict or one will be advancing and 
the other awaiting its coming in some chosen position. As the 


armies approach each other their respective advanced cavalries are 
gradually concentrated and drawn in towards the main armies. 
Every effort is made by each of them up to the very day of battle, 
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to keep in the most intimate contact with the enemy, gain all possi- 
ble information as to his dispositions, strength and intentions, while 
at the same time screening the front of its own army as thoroughly 
as possible from all attempts of the opposing cavalry to gain like 
information. When the critical moment comes and the battle is a 
thing of immediate certainty, the cavalry should be withdrawn from 
the front and placed in favorable positions on the flanks and in rear, 
where it will be able to take advantage of every possible opportunity 
to make itself useful during the conflict. 

That the importance of the foregoing duties of mounted troops 
has not been fully recognized in the past by European nations, is 
very decidedly shown by a study of the latest wars, even the Russo- 
Turkish War in 1877-78. In the Seven Weeks’ War the service of 
reconnaissance was wretchedly performed on both sides, and afforded 
their respective commanders very little useful information. How 
absurd seems to us to-day the state of affairs just before the battle 
of Kéniggratz when the First Prussian Army was within three and 
one-quarter miles of the Austrians and did not know it. The Prus- 
sians profited by their experience in this war in this respect, so that 
the beginning of the War of 1870 found their service, though still 
far from perfect, so much superior to that of the French that it 
seemed perfect by comparison. 

To-day there may be said to be no difference of opinion among 
civilized nations as to the great importance of these duties of mounted 
troops. But the same cannot be said of their employment on the 
field of battle, and it is regarding this point that most of the con- 
troversy of the past years has been excited. After the successful 
introduction of breech-loading arms it became the popular opinion 
that the days of usefulness of the cavalry on the battle-field as an 
offensive arm were over. This view obtained to a great extent even 
after the War of 1870; but in the last few years there has been a 
great revival, especially in Germany, in favor of the cavalry, and 
extremists now consider that its services on the field of battle in the 
future will be even greater than in the palmiest days of the past. 
With this view we cannot agree, and it would seem that the use of 
cavalry, acting on the field of battle with the other arms, will always 
be secondary to its duties before and after the combat; but, this 
much admitted, there will still be found many occasions in the actual 
conflict where cavalry can make itself most decidedly useful, and may 
even exert an important influence on the result, although the days 
are past when the battle can be won by the onslaught of the mounted 


brigades. 
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The old adage that cavalry cannot charge unshaken infantry, has 
been emphasized by the adoption of the magazine breech-loader and 
possibly by smokeless powder. But it is not often necessary for 
cavalry to charge unshaken infantry, and, in fact, it would not be 
used under such conditions except in very extraordinary cases. 
However, infantry cannot always remain unshaken, and when it has 
been subjected to the fire of artillery and infantry for a long time, 
possibly for hours, it may well become disorganized and in a condi- 
tion of nervous strain in which such an influence as a charge of cav- 
alry on the flank or even in front would produce a decided effect and 
cause such a panic that, for the time, it would not make the slightest 
difference whether they were armed with magazine rifles, muzzle 
loaders or even clubs. Such a charge, promptly supported by the 
infantry, might prove the turning point of the battle. 

The fact of increased rapidity of fire does not necessarily imply 
increased accuracy, and it is a well known fact that men in the ex- 
citement of action are much more likely to waste their fire than when 
required to use more deliberation and load more slowly. It certainly 
does not seem to be a fair test to take the hits made by a skirmish 
line on the drill ground, and infer from this result that it would be a 
physical impossibility for cavalry charging on this line to ever reach 
it. )In Von Brepow’s celebrated charge at Vionville, made against 
victorious infantry armed with the Chassepot rifle, only about fifty 
horses and men went down before tbe infantry fire in the 1500 paces 
charged over before reaching the enemy’s line. 

In comparing the rapidity of fire of the breech-loader with that 
of the old muzzle-loader, it should not be forgotten that the breech- 
loader will be in the hands of a thin line of men, while in the old 
days the opposing infantry was in a mass of several ranks, so that 
the discrepancy in the amount of fire during the short time occupied 
by the cavalry in the charge is not so great as it might at first seem. 
Of course it is very much in favor of the breech-loader, and this is 
increased by its much greater range and the consequent increased 
length of time during which the cavalry must be subjected to its fire. 
To counterbalance this as much as possible the cavalry should take 
all possible advantage of cover, and not expose itself until it becomes 
absolutely necessary. And recent maneuvers in Europe have shown 
that there are frequently in a battle-field certain undulations of 
ground, by the use of which the cavalry can, during the excitement 
of the frontal combat, gain unperceived a position within easy strik- 
ing distance of some portion of the enemy’s line, very possibly on 
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the flank, which might place some of the artillery of the enemy in a 
very critical position. 

The recent reduction of the caliber of the military rifle in most 
nations seems to work to the advantage of the cavalry in action. The 
effect of the charge is, to a certain extent, produced by the shock 
caused by the weight of the horse being thrown against the enemy 
at a high rate of speed. So long as he can sit on a horse the cavalry- 
man, after he is wounded, can be of much more use than a wounded 
infantryman; hence in order to break the effect of a charge it is 
important to stop the horses. As is well known, this is difficult to 
do even with the larger caliber bullet, unless some important bone is 
shattered or the wound made in an immediately vital part. This 
difficuity will be much increased with the small bullet which, as ex- 
periments have shown, may perforate a bone without causing a frac- 
ture, and which will, under any circumstances, communicate much 
less of a shock to the horse and rider. 

On the battle-field, as has been before stated, the cavalry should 
be kept as well covered as possible until the time has come for its 
use. It is generally placed on the flanks where it can discover and 
resist any turning efforts on the part of the cavalry or infantry of 
the enemy, and a portion might also be placed in rear of the center, 
to act as a sort of reserve, which could be quickly thrown into broken 
places in the line to hold them until infantry could come up. During 
the entire battle it must keep up the service of information, and strive 
to keep the commander informed as far as possible regarding the 
movements of the enemy. It is probably upon the flanks that it will 
be called on to meet the opposing cavalry, and that there will take 
place the cavalry combats of the battle. During these charges and 
counter charges the cavalry should confine itself to the “arme 
blanche,” since it certainly cannot stop to fire, and firing mounted 
under such circumstances is to be avoided. Although it was at one 
time reported, and is so quoted by Denison, that in the War of 1870 
the Germans lost only six killed and 212 wounded by the saber, yet 
official returns show that their loss was 1163 killed and wounded by 
the lance and saber. As they were victorious in nearly every charge 
made against the French cavalry, the losses of the latter by the same 
weapons must have been much greater. And the effect of a cavalry 
charge does not depend so much upon the actual Joss inflicted as on 
the demoralizing influence of a sudden onslaught upon broken in- 
fantry, who have possibly almost or wholly exhausted their ammu- 
nition. 

Before closing this discussion of the field of battle, one very 
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important duty which may be required from the cavalry should be 
mentioned, that of sacrificing itself at some critical moment, to delay 
the progress of a victorious enemy until fresh troops can be brought 
up, or to cover the retreat of the defeated army. Such was the 
action of the Austrian cavalry after the battle of Kéniggratz, and 
there were several similar instances in 1870, the best known of 
which is Von Brepow’s celebrated charge at Vionville. Under 
much the same head would come the charges of the Austrian cav- 
alry at Custozza, by which 2400 horsemen held in check and kept 
from 'the field of battle all day two divisions of Italian infantry, 
numbering over 25,000. It is true that such charges may result in 
the practical annihilation of the cavalry, and so should be under- 
taken only as a last resort. But if the object aimed at is accom- 
plished, it must be accounted just as much a victory for the cavalry 
as it was in the old days, when they rode down the squares of in- 
fantry and drove them from the field. 

From the above considerations it would seem that although the 
days of great offensive charges, by which the cavalry prepared the 
way for the other arms and decided the fate of the combat, may be 
said to be past, it is still far from being a useless factor on the field 
of battle, and when handled understandingly, may exercise no little 
influence on the fate of the day. 

It is probable that in the great battles of the future the result 
will not be decided until very late in the day, even after nightfall, 
and the successful army will be too much demoralized and disorgan- 
ized to at once commence the pursuit. During the night the defeated 
army will withdraw in the best order possible, and will endeavor by 
all means in its power to deceive the enemy as to the actual direc- 
tion and objective of its retreat. It is at this time that the cavalry 
of the victorious army should come promptly to the front, get into 
contact with the retreating enemy, and maintain it at all hazards. 
To attain this end a certain portion of the cavalry should be kept 
in reserve on the battle-field, so that it will be fresh and in good con- 
dition for this duty, and care should be taken that it is not used for 
other purposes. The object of the commander of the victorious 
army will be to follow the enemy and strike him again as soon as 
possible. In order to do this he must know the direction of his 
retreat, his state of organization, and his probable point of concen- 
tration. This information can be furnished him by a vigorous and 
efficient cavalry service only. Light columns of mounted troops 
should also be sent out to endeavor to seize in advance of the retir- 
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ing columns important defiles and positions which are essential to 
their retreat. 

These duties for the pursuing cavalry suggest in themselves those 
which will fall to the corresponding troops of the retreating army. 
They must endeavor in every possible way to deceive the pursuer 
regarding the facts he wishes to discover, and form such a screen 
about their army that the enemy will find great difficulty in pene- 
trating it. 

In the foregoing remarks we have endeavored to mention briefly 
a very few of what seem the most important functions of cavalry, 
without attempting to go into any detailed discussion. The subject 
would become a very voluminous one, far beyond the scope of a paper 
of this character, should any attempt be made to enter into the consid- 
eration of the various theories advanced, formations recommended, 
etc., all of which have already been very thoroughly taken up and dis- 
cussed from every point of view. : 

We are inclined to regard with interest any step taken by Ger- 
many in a military direction, and even though it may not agree with 
our preconceived idea of what is best, yet we feel that the change 
and the reasons leading thereto are worthy of careful consideration. 
Germany has had so much practical experience in war during the 
past thirty years that it is safe to presume that any step taken is the 
result of mature deliberation, founded on the lessons of the past and 
probabilities for the future. Such a step is that which has recently 
resulted in the armament of the entire German army with the lance, 
and which precedent has been followed to a greater or less extent by 
nearly all the nations of Europe. 

Our experience with that weapon as an arm for mounted troops 
has been very limited in extent, and such as we have undergone has 
not been very much in its favor. During the Mexican War the 
lancers of that country were objects of ridicule to our troops, and 
although this may have been as much due to the character of the 
troops as to the weapon with which they were armed, yet the stigma 
was attached as well to the weapon as to the man who carried it. 

At the beginning of our Civil War a few regiments of lancers 
were organized among the volunteer cavalry, attracted, doubtless, 
by the showy nature of the weapon, but it was soon abandoned owing 
to their awkwardness with it and the ridicule bestowed upon them, 
and they were well contented to assume the regulation cavalry arma- 
ment. As an illustration of the absurdity of arming raw troops with 
this weapon may be instanced the case of a regiment of New York 
lancers, about four-fifths of whose men were unhorsed in riding 
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through a narrow strip of woods, because of their inability to carry 
their lances in the proper manner. 

The conditions of our cavalry service both before and since the 
war have been such that the troops have been obliged to depend 
chiefly upon their fire action, and have not, therefore, been favorable 
for the adoption, or even trial, of a weapon which, like the lance, is 
useful only for shock action, and, in the opinion of many, not very 
useful even for that. But, in spite of our limited practical experi- 
ence with it, and possibly for that very reason, we, on this side of 
the Atlantic, can examine the facts for and against this weapon and 
form a comparatively unprejudiced opinion as to its merits. And 
this is the more true from the fact that we are not likely to be moved 
by two or three things which, trivial though they seem, may possi- 
bly have some weight in influencing the nations of the Old World 
in the step they have taken in this matter. 

First, the lance has always been looked upon in Europe as the 
weapon of knighthood and chivalry, and it has come down from the 
Middle Ages surrounded by the glamour and romance connected with 
the history of the great deeds which have been performed by its 
assistance. And what more natural than that the descendants of 
those old knights should desire to emulate the deeds of their ances- 
tors with troops armed with similar weapons. 

Then, again, in foreign nations much more attention is paid to 
the “pomp and circumstance of glorious war” than in this practical 
money-making republic, and it would be hard to find a more gallant 
and inspiring sight than a regiment of lancers with lances raised 
and pennons fluttering in the breeze. Nothing could appeal more 
strongly to the popular mind, which would not stop to consider how 
very serviceable these same pennons might be in indicating to the 
enemy the whereabouts of this same cavalry. 

Again, such has been the tendency to copy Germany that when, 
for some reasons of her own, she decided to adopt the lance, many 
of the other nations, and especially France, felt called upon to follow 
in her footsteps, and some of their military writers at once com- 
menced to devote all their energies to proving that the lance is the 
queen of weapons, and that no cavalry can be of use in the future 
without it. 

As first used by mounted troops before the days of Greece and 
Rome, the lance was much shorter than now and intended more for 
a missile weapon than to be retained in the hand of the horseman. 
It was thus used among the more savage tribes until quite a recent 
date. It was used in various forms by the Greeks, Romans and 
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other contemporaneous nations, and reached its highest tide during 


the days of chivalry, when it was the chief weapon of the knights 
and its use was forbidden to the common herd. Battles were very 
often.little more than a series of combats between opposing knights, 
each endeavoring to unhorse his opponent. It was the weapon of 
the tourney and the battle-field, of love and of war, and the romance 
of those days still clings to it and causes it to be termed “the queen 
of weapons.”’ 

After the decline of chivalry and introduction of gunpowder, 
the lance lost much of its prestige, and although used to some extent, 
was little heard of in European wars. None of the generals who 
knew how to make the best use of their cavalry, CHARLES XIT, Gusta- 
vus ADOLPHUS or FREDERICK THE GREAT, employed it, but depended 
entirely upon the sword as the weapon for the shock. In France it 
was revived by Marshal Saxe and then practically disappeared 
until NAPOLEON created several regiments of lancers in his armies. 
After Waterloo the British created some lancer regiments and since 
that time nearly all of the European nations have had a small por- 
tion of their cavalry armed with the lance, although it has apparently 
been considered of very little importance until the recent German 
revival. 

In 1890, according to information received from the Military In- 
formation Division of the Adjutant General’s office, the different 
European nations had the following proportion of their cavalry 
armed with lances: 

Germany 3 
England 5 “ 31 
REOUOHIN 555-50. <0:25025. . 8 
Italy 22 
Spain 24 
France 85 
Russia 75* 
Austria _ 41 

Since that time the lance has been adopted as a part of the arma- 
ment of all the German cavalry, while it is understood that Russia 
is the only nation which is not following the German lead, and that 
she has abolished the lance in all her regular cavalry and retained 
it only for some of the Cossack regiments, who look upon it almost 
as part of their religion. General SkoBELErr, after considerable 
experience with the weapon, was decidedly opposed to it as a part 
of the armament of the Russian cavalry. 

In the past the lance has generally consisted of a shaft of some 


*Not including Cossacks. 
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kind of wood, preferably bamboo, on account of its lightness and 
toughness, with a metal head joined to this shaft. A lance of this 
kind was liable to be cut by the stroke of a sharp saber and was 
easily broken by the horses, while if the shaft was made heavy enough 
to resist these, it was too cumbrous to be easily handled. The lance 
now adopted in the German army consists of a hollow tube of thin 
steel about ten feet long with a triangular head and pointed butt. 
This is lighter than the wooden lance and much superior to it in 
resisting power. 

Much has been written lately, especially in Germany and France 
in favor of the lance as the arme blanche for cavalry. Both of these 
nations now believe in the future use of the mounted arm for shock, 
not only against other cavalry but against infantry as well, and they 
naturally desire to find the best weapon for that purpose. The argu- 
ments in its favor may be condensed into the following brief state- 


ment: 

The lance is considered to be the best arm for the cavalry on 
account of its superior moral effect, encouraging the troops behind 
it and intimidating those opposed; especially if these latter are un- 
trained men or badly shaken by long exposure to infantry and artil- 
lery fire. And it is claimed that it will be especially useful in charg- 


ing infantry, since the latter will probably be lying down and cannot 
well be reached by the saber, but can by the lance. 

It may be admitted that certain exceptional occasions might arise 
in which the lance would be the superior of the sword for the shock, 
but at all other times it would be a decided incumbrance. In order 
to obtain a good effect with the lance the most favorable combination 
of circumstances must exist. Even Monrecucui, who is often 
quoted as one of the great advocates of the lance, says: “That of all 
arms on horseback the lance is the best, provided the lancers are vig- 
orous, armed from head to foot, have first-class horses, and level, 
firm and unobstructed ground to operate upon, with a body of cuiras- 
siers at hand to follow up success; otherwise the lance is useless.” 

There can be no question that for reconnaissance work and for 
all other purposes than the actual shock the lance would be not only 
useless but very much in the way. With the pennon it betrays the 
presence of the trooper, and in any case it interferes with his riding 
through pieces of woods or similar obstructions, when without it he 
would have but little trouble. It is universally admitted now that 
cavalry on reconnaissance or outpost duty must be prepared to dis- 
mount and fight on foot, and they are armed for just such a con- 
tingency. Under such circumstances the lance must be very much 
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in the way, and would interfere to a marked extent with the freedom 
of motion of the trooper in mounting and dismounting, and in 
moving the led horses. It is understood that such has been found 
the case in very recent European maneuvers, and to an extent which 
must be seen to be realized. Furthermore, in the German cavalry 
at present only two-thirds of the men can be placed on the dis- 
mounted fighting line. It has been proposed to obviate this by arm- 
ing only the heavy cavalry which is to be used for the charge with 
the weapon, and omitting it from the equipment of the light cavalry. 
But this would seem to be introducing a considerable amount of 
complication to obtain the very doubtful good resulting from the 
lance, especially as circumstances may arise which will require the 
use of any or all of the cavalry for outpost duty. It would seem 
better to have an armament suited for any emergency. 

Another objection is that in order to make a horseman skillful in 
the use of this weapon he should have a large amount of training, 
otherwise he will probably be more dangerous to friends than foes. 
The Germans claim that the three years with the colors gives them 
ample time to instruct the cavalry soldier thoroughly in the use of 
all his weapons, lance included. Those of us who have had some 
experience with the cavalry arm of our service, and have seen the 
difficulty often experienced in teaching the average recruit how to 


properly manage his horse without anything, even a saber, in his 


hands, may be allowed to indulge in a mild feeling of incredulity as 
to the absolute correctness of this statement. The Germans are far 
from being remarkable in their horsemanship, nor is the intelligence 
of their rank and file above that of our recruits. Consequently we 
feel safe in saying that amcng the men constituting a troop there 
would be found a by no means inconsiderable number who would 
never become expert riders, and who, if armed with long lances 
having sharp butts, might, in a charge at high speed, do most serious 
injury to their comrades and horses. And if these same meu, or 
even more expert riders, should attempt in the charge to spit an 
infantryman lying on the ground, is there nota decided chance that 
the lance would miss the object at which it was aimed, and, becom- 
ing imbedded in the ground, unhorse its bearer? Those who may 
have ridden at rings with a lance know how very easy it is to miss 
the mark when going at speed. 

Another awkward feature of the lance is, that after the first 
shock comes the period of hand to hand fighting, when the lance 
could not be used with much effect. The pointed butts might help 
a little. but what show would a man, holding by the middle of a ten 
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foot pole sharpened at both ends, have in such a mélée against an 
expert swordsman ora good revolver. To be sure the lancers are 
armed with sabers for such contingencies, but during the time con- 
sumed in dropping the lance and drawing the saber, which may be 
some little time in the crowding and confusion, the trooper will be 
absolutely defenceless. The proposed remedy for this is to have only 
the front rank armed with the lance and the second rank with the 
saber. But since in advancing to the charge the vacancies which 
may occur in the front rank are supposed to be filled from the rear 
‘ank, by the time the objective was reached there would no longer 
be presented that unbroken line of lances to the moral effect of 
which so much importance is attached. 

How long the present enthusiasm in Europe on the subject of this 
weapon will endure is yet to be determined. The young ruler of 
Germany is very much prejudiced in its favor, and so long as Ger- 
many persists in it, all the other nations, excepting Russia, are likely 
to follow suit. It may gradually die away or it may exist until the 
next war settles the question, in so far as it can be settled, either for 
or against the weapon. But in the meantime we may be allowed to 
persist in the belief that the theoretical armament of the American 
cavalryman is the best in the world, and if we can have long range 


magazine carbines, efficient revolvers and a saber that has a point 
sharp enough to penetrate at least the clothing of the adversary, 
other nations are welcome to surround each and every individual 
vavalryman with a forest of lances, if they so desire. 


Fort Monrog, Va., June 18, 1892. 





CAVALRY UPON THE FIELD OF BATTLE; BY LIEU- 
TENANT-COLONEL PREJENTSOFF, OF THE GENERAL 
STAFF OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 

eeceiaren Peck THE RUSSIAN, 
By First LIEUTENANT GEORGE W. READ, FIFTH CAVALRY. 


Ill. THE FRENCH CAVALRY IN THE TIME OF LOUIS XVI., THE 
REPUBLIC, THE CONSULATE, AND THE FIRST EMPIRE. 


\ HILE the cavalry of FREDERICK THE GREAT was being so 
rapid!y improved, in France and Austria this arm of the service 
remained in the same condition as during the Seven Years’ War. 

Up to 1750 the French cavalry was placed upon the flanks in the 
general order of battle, with battalions of infantry in square on the 
outward side to support it by their fire. It met the attack of the 
enemy at first with fire and then with the arme blanche. The Aus- 
trian cavalry in most cases acted in precisely the same way. In the 
minor operations of war the French cavalry was considerably more 
energetic and mobile than the Austrian. Many of the French gen- 
erals of the period gave special attention to the correct training of 
the cavalry in time of peace, and to the development of its ability 
to use the arme blanche upon the battle-field. 

The views of Marshal Saxe, a contemporary of FREDERICK THE 
GREAT, serving in France, in regard to training cavalry in time of 
peace, are highly instructive. Among other things on this subject. 
he says in his “ Réveries”’: 

“In order that cavalry may be mobile it must be mounted upon 
horses inured to work, and must have the most limited baggage. 
Under no circumstances should an attempt be made to fatten the horses. 
In Poland I had a regiment of German cavalry with which I made 
more than 3600 miles in the course of eighteen months, and I can 
affirm that at the end of that time this regiment was in better fight 
ing trim than any other with fat horses; but the horses must be 
inured to work gradually, and should be strengthened by long rides and 
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spirited drills, which will improve their health and endurance. In 
this way only can the cavalry always be fully prepared for war. All 
this also improves and trains the personnel and prepares it for battle. 
Cavalry should also be exercised in the gallop and charge, by de- 
ployed squadrons, afterwards passing gradually to a slower gait. It 
will not suffice to execute cavalry maneuvers only once in three 
years, and then maneuver at the slower gaits for fear of making the 
horses sweat. I affirm that if a horse is not worked much in time 
of peace and is not trained to endurance, he is exposed to many 
accidents in campaign, and in the end will refuse to perform service.” 

These views of Marshal Saxe cannot be considered obsolete; they 
are so correct that it can only be regretted that what he advocated 
is to-day forgotten, and that in time of peace the cavalry puts forth 
claims of quite another character. Time was necessary to prove the 
soundness of the cavalry system established by FRrEpeRIcK THE 
GREAT, and to make the proper application of his fundamental prin- 
ciples understood. 

The renown of the brilliant deeds of the Prussian cavalry upon 
the battle-field compelled other rulers to attend to the proper train- 
ing of their cavalry in time of peace, and to its proper use in action. 
And, indeed, they gradually began to imitate the system of training 
of the Prussian cavalry, giving attention to individual instruction; 
the troopers were taught the progressive attack, taking the trot at 
one hundred paces from the enemy, but afterwards increasing the 
gait, and at thirty paces passing to the gallop. 

Marshal Saxe considered this insufficient, and claimed that the 
attack should be made, as with FREDERICK THE GREAT, at the most 
rapid gait. ‘Squadrons which are not in condition to attuck from 2000 
paces at full speed without being broken,” wrote the Marshal, “are good 
for nothing for war; the Prussian cavalry does it easily.” 

To attain good results in the instruction of cavalry, Marshal Saxe 
considered it indispensable to make long rides even in winter, and to 
drill at the more rapid gaits at least three times a week. He gives 
the following advice: ‘Jn time of peace, tire the men and horses as 
much as possible, for it is only in war that it is necessary to save them.” 

The Marshal criticises the order of battle of the period on the 
ground that mutual support was not given by the intermixed infantry 
and cavalry. “If the cavalry is turned back,” says he, “the flanks 
of the infantry are uncovered and the battalions upon the flanks 
of the cavalry must be considered lost.” He proposed the placing 
of separate bodies of infantry in square behind the second line of 
the cavalry, to serve as a final support as well as a rallying place. 
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It is impossible to pass over in silence the views expressed by 
Count Hesert in his “Essai de Tactique,” which appeared in 1773: 

“In the less civilized nations, cavalry has always been the first 
arm of the service; in the more enlightened ones, although it has 
passed to second place it yet forms an indispensable part of the army 
and often has decisive importance in battles. Improvements in the 
art of war give a greater scope to infantry than to cavalry; infantry 
being capable of all kinds of fighting, in all seasons, day and night, 
and upon all kinds of ground, can act independently; but cavalry is 
adapted to but one kind of fighting and to ground which is known 
to be favorable, and therefore it cannot be used without infantry. 
I consider cavalry the second arm of the service,” says HEBERT; 
“T acknowledge, also, that it must form an indispensable part of 
every army. 

“In fact, the cavalry often decides the fortune of battle, makes 
it possible to more fully reap the fruits of victory, and protects the 
defeated infantry; it exclusively performs the scouting service, and 
upon it are imposed all operations in which celerity of movement is 
essential. 

“Infantry, it is true, could operate without cavalry, but all its 
movements would be extremely sluggish; it would risk being often 
stopped unnecessarily, and would meet with accidents. Cavalry 
without infantry could not take advantage of the results of its suc- 
cess and strengthen itself at the points occupied; but in general, 
cavalry should rather be few and good than the reverse. 

“The greater the improvements in the art of war, the more con- 
vincing is the truth that cavalry needs special training and must be 
maintained in time of peace in the same numbers as in war. Cav- 
alry in battle acts in the attack by shock alone; its fire has very 
little effect upon the enemy. Capable of moving quickly from one 
point to another, it can quickly change the course of events, but in 
order to preserve this ability, it must not be weighted down with 
equipment and armament, nor impeded by a variety of complicated 
formations. 

“While moving to the attack, cavalry acquires strength of shock. 
which depends chiefly upon rapidity and the number of men in the 
first rank; in order to increase the strength of shock in a cavalry 
attack, it is necessary to increase not the depth of formation but the 
rapidity of movement. The usual formation of cavalry should be 
in two ranks, not because the second rank can increase the strength 
of the shock, but because it is necessary to make good the losses of 
the first rank and thus preserve its intervals. The strength of 2 
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squadron should be from 150 to 160 horses, for the cavalry fight is 
not decided by a frontal but by a flank attack, and therefore squad- 
rons of the less strength are better adapted to envelop the enemy’s 


flank, preserving the better order for the shorter front. 


“Much time is necessary,” says HEBERT, “to make a good trooper 
with a firm seat on his horse, and the ability to manage the worst. 
It is only after a service of some years that a soldier becomes a 
trooper who will acknowledge nothing as impossible for himself and his 
horse. 

“Cavalry is the arm of inspiration; it is necessary to grasp the 
situation and to choose an auspicious moment both for the maneuver 
and tor the attack. Jna cavalry fight, all depends upon the commander, 
who must possess an accurate coup d’eil and experience. There is still 
a great deal to do for the cavalry; it is necessary to solidly establish 
the principles upon which it shall be organized, to determine its 
battle order, to simplify its formations, and to seek to have them 
assumed with the greatest rapidity and boldness.” 

These views of General Heserr at first had many enemies, but it 
was finally understood in France that it was necessary to improve 
the training of cavalry during peace, and it began to be taught—. 
not to shoot, but to execute an attack in deployed order. Efforts 
were also made to develop great mobility and skill in using the 
arme blanche. 

At that time particular attention was given to instruction in 
horsemanship, special schools were founded, and in many places gar- 
risoned by cavalry regiments the manége was established. In other 
words, in imitation of FREDERICK THE GREAT, a more careful indi- 
vidual instruction of the troopers was begun. 

At the beginning of the Revolution, new principles in the con- 
duct of war appeared in the French army. Not being able to stand 
against the well formed and tactically well instructed troops of their 
enemies, the French devised a new kind of fighting which permitted 
them to avoid any decisive engagement. Military operations assumed 
the character of a multitude of small skirmishes which might be 
renewed daily without producing important results. Such fighting 
of course required an abundance of men, and could only be carried 
on in close country. 

There was no deficiency of men in France, and notwithstanding 
the steady decrease, bodies of irregular troops could be formed in- 
stantly; therefore it was possible for the Republican armies to oppose 
masses to the skill of the enemy. 

As it was difficult to provide such an army with all the neces- 
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saries and to subsist it from magazines, the French renounced the 
existing systems of supply and required the country where military 
operations were being carried on, to furnish all that was needed by 


the soldiers, who were without kettles, tents, baggage trains, and 
even provisions and clothing. There was neither time nor means to 
train this huge army, and therefore the personne] of the bodies of 
irregular troops could be improved only by the daily skirmishes 
withthe enemy. In reality, however, the masses which had received 
no training in time of peace but uninterrupted training in fighting 
with the enemy, began, little by little, to win some success. 

That to which necessity involuntarily, so to speak, gave rise in 
1792, was approved by the citizens in the following year. 

In his report in 1793 to the Committee of Public Safety, Carnot 
says with respect to the system of operations in the war: 

“The number of soldiers must be doubled, so that in spite of the 
inevitable losses, and without being troubled in regard to promptly 
making them good, all the efforts of the military skill of our enemies 
may be opposed by masses. Nothing can be easier than to conduct 
the war by masses, 7. e., to surpass the enemy at all points in num- 
bers and artillery. We must always wage an offensive war. The 
generals must be charged, as a sacred duty, with fighting at the 
head of the columns and with being an example of courage and self- 
sacrifice to their men, accustoming them never to consider the enemy, 
but to promptly attack him with the bayonet without being checked 
by firing and maneuvering, in which our soldiers are insufficiently, 
or rather say, not at all trained. Moreover, this kind of warfare is 
quite natural to the character of the Frenchman, to his dexterity 
and vivacity, and should gain us the victory because its novelty will 
embarrass the enemy.” 

In consequence of the adoption by the French of the new prin- 
ciples for conducting military operations, the battle itself became 
more movable. The Republicans, scattered by whole battalions in 
crowds of skirmishers, and having dense columns behind them, acted 
as light infantry supported by light artillery. Like the infantry, all 
the cavalry was transformed to light. Heavy regiments, while still so 
designated, acted as light. 

In the first wars of the Revolution cavalry was rarely present on 
the field of battle, as it was too poor in composition, and without 
proper training. There was no time to train it properly, and the 
masses of the French people were far from abounding in natura! 
cavalrymen; moreover, at that time, French horses were almost 
worthless at best. Consequently the cavalry of the Republic seldom 
took part in the fighting, but was found for the most part in reserve 
behind the line of battle, or was sent from the field to perform thi 


minor operations of war. 
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By the decree of 1793 the organization of the French cavalry 
was defined as follows: Twenty-nine regiments of heavy cavalry, 
four squadrons in each, 177 horses to the squadron; two regiments 
of carabineers and fifty-four regiments of light cavalry, composed 
of twenty dragoon regiments, four squadrons in each, 225 horses to 
the squadron; twenty-five chasseur regiments, four squadrons in 
each, 220 horses to the squadron; and eleven hussar regiments, four 
squadrons in each, 250 horses to the squadron —in all 332 squadrons, 
about 60,000 horses. 

Organized at first upon the model of FREDERICK THE GREAT, the 
horse artillery consisted of eight regiments (4600 men); each regi- 
ment had six batteries, with six guns and eighty cannoneers to the 
battery —in all 288 guns, or almost five guns per 1000 cavalry. 

Infantry, artillery (foot and horse) and cavalry entered into the 
composition of the division which, at the time of the Revolution, 


was the established independent tactical unit; in each division were 
four demi-brigades of infantry (twelve battalions), one dragoon regi- 
ment (four squadrons), one chasseur regiment (four squadrons), one 
battery of foot artillery with six guns, and one battery of horse 
artillery with six guns—making twelve battalions, eight squadrons, 


six foot guns and six horse guns; in all about 12,000 men, the pro- 
portion of cavalry to infantry being one-sixth. 

Such an organization was favorable to mobility, and made it pos- 
sible to undertake more decisive operations, though the distribution 
of two regiments to a division lessened the importance of the cav- 
alry, and limited its use upon the battle-field. 

There were no independent bodies of cavalry of importance, and 
the chief function of this arm was lowered to the minor operations 
of war and to service with the infantry. The absence of cavalry 
trom the field of battle soon illustrated all the disadvantages result- 
ing from its apportionment among the divisions, and therefore at 
the beginning of the campaign of 1797, General Hocug, commanding 
the forces upon the Sambre and Moselle, began to consolidate the 
cavalry into strong units, and to form entire divisions of hussars, 
chasseurs and dragoons. General BoNAPARTE, commanding the 
Army of Italy in 1796 and 1797, also frequeatly detached the cav- 
alry regiments from the divisions of the three arms, to obtain a cav- 
alry reserve, with the object of using this arm in masses upon the 
field of battle. 

From what has been stated it is seen that at the time of the 
Revolution the French cavalry lost all importance upon the battle- 
field, not in consequence of the efficiency of fire-arms and of the 
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impossibility of attacking infantry, but on account of its good for 
nothing composition and the absence of training in time of peace. 
The organization of divisions with tactical independence caused the 
French cavalry to lose all importance in battle, converting it into 
an auxiliary, a secondary arm of the service; but afterwards tie 
first plan of the new principles in regard to the reciprocal action of 
the three arms was abandoned. The First Consul appreciated the 
importance which may be attached in battle to the union of the 
three arms of the service in bonds of the closest intimacy among 
themselves, and therefore found a method of deriving from this the 
greatest advantage in attaining the final end. General Bonaparte, 
like FREDERICK THE GREAT, found a suitable place for cavalry in 
battle, and if it did not appear to him as the sole decider of the 
engagement, it was at any rate not considered a secondary arm of 
the service. 

The changes which took place in the battle formations of the 
infantry and artillery, and the great efficiency of fire, were bound to 
have an influence upon the leading of cavalry in action. In the 
battle formations, cavalry was no longer placed upon the flanks but 
behind them in echelon or in the second line, in order that its com- 
manders might not allow the favorable moment for an attack to 
escape them, and might not be in want of orders from higher au- 
thority. 

For the first time in the epoch under consideration, the French 
vavalry took a more prominent part in action at Marengo, in 1800. 
In this battle the glory of the victory belongs chiefly to the cav- 
alry, which, in close conjunction with the infantry and artillery, 
exercised a decisive influence upon the results of the day by its 
attacks upon the infantry and cavalry of the enemy. 

As the use of cavalry at Marengo was in an entirely different 
situation than in the time of FREDERICK THE GREAT, we consider it 
necessary to touch upon this battle somewhat in detail. Undertak- 
ing a sudden descent upon Italy from the snowy summit of the 
Saint Bernard, the First Consul could not have a suitable proportion 
of cavalry with his army. The formation of this expeditionary 
army was effected with great secrecy, and it was therefore unsafe to 
fill up the cavalry in good time by the purchase of horses or to con- 
centrate it at the starting point in greater numbers. Under these 
circumstances, General BONAPARTE was limited, in the composition 
of his force of 50,000, to about 7000 cavalry, i. e., one-seventh part. 

After the movement on Milan, when General BonaparTE came 
out to meet the Austrians under General Meras at Marengo, he had 
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in his army the following cavalry commanded by General Murat, 
viz: five regiments with infantry brigades (one heavy regiment, 
one of dragoons, one of chasseurs, and two of hussars), one squad- 
ron of grenadiers and one squadron of chasseurs of the Consular 
Guard, aggregating 1461 horses, and three separate bodies: Gen- 
eral KELLERMAN’s, composed of three heavy regiments, in all 470 
horses; General CHAMPEAUX’s, of three dragoon regiments, 998 
horses; and General Rivaup’s, of two regiments, one of chasseurs 
and one of hussars, 759 horsesin both; making a total of forty squad- 
rons, about 3688 horses, which in proportion to the 23,790 infantry- 
men taking part at Marengo, was about one-sixth. 

Approaching the village of San Giuliano (map 4), on the 13th 
of June, the First Consul immediately sent out cavalry to reconnoi- 
ter. The French cavalry while dislodging the advanced posts of the 
Austrians as far as the river Bormida, discovered a force of the enemy 
in the village of Marengo, which was immediately reported. In con- 
sequence of this information, General Bonaparte ordered General 
Victor, with the advanced guard division to take the village, which 
was accomplished. the Austrians being driven back to where the 
Tortona Road crosses the Bormida. The pursuit by the French was 
checked by a strong artillery fire from a tete de pont constructed 
by the Austrians on the right bank of the river. Vuicror fell back 
a little to the village of Pedrobona. 

In the evening of this day the Frencb army of forty-five battal- 
ions and forty squadrons, under command of General BoNAaPaRTE, 
occupied the following places: General Victor with two divisions as 
the advance guard, had the division of GARDANNE (3600 men) at 
the village of Pedrobona across the high road from Alessandria to 
Tortona, in front of the tete de pont at the Bormida occupied by the 
Austrians, and the divison of CHAMBARLHAC (5200 men), and the 
‘cavalry brigade of KELLERMAN in the village of Marengo. General 
LANNEs, with Warrin’s division (5000 men), and the cavalry brig- 
ade of CHAMPEAUX, occupied the village of San Giuliano, about four 
and a half miles behind; and still further, about nine miles from Ma- 
rengo, at the village of ‘Torre di Galifolo was General Bonaparte with 
the Consular Guard (1200 men), and the division of Monnrer (3600 
men); General Desarx with Boupet's division (6000 men), was at 
Rivalta, on the road to Novi, about six and a half miles south of Torre 
di Galifolo, toimpede the Austrian movement on Genoa; and Rivaup, 
witb a cavalry brigade was in observation on the extreme right flank 
at Salé, about ten miles north of Torre di Galifolo. The Austrian 
army, about 35,000 strong (of which number about 7000 were cav- 
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alry), was concentrated upon the left bank of the Bormida in the 
fortress of Alessandria, and occupied the tete de pont on the right 
bank of that stream upon the road to Tortona, with a strong ad- 


vanced guard. 
The plain of Marengo, where the battle took place upon the fol- 
lowing day, lies between the rivers Scrivia and Bormida, and extends 


from west to east for about nine and a quarter miles. It is intersected 
by three highways leading from Alessandria to Pavia, to Piacenza 
through Tortona, and to Genoa. To the east of the Bormida, near 
and parallel to it, the brook Fontanone flows in a strong and rather 
deep channel. Two miles east of the Bormida bridge, on the road 
from Alessandria to Tortona, is the village of Marengo, the buildings 
of which are mostly of stone. Northeast of Marengo, on the road 
from Alessandria to Pavia, is the village Castel-Ceriolo, upon an ele- 
vation commanding the entire locality. Between these villages and 
the Scrivia, the plain presents an entirely smooth surface, with no 
local obstacles, excepting here and there a village or a vineyard, so 
that it would be hard to find more favorable ground for cavalry 
operations, and it could be seen in advance that this arm of the ser- 
vice would possess decisive importance in the battle which was im- 
minent for the following day. 

At sunrise on the 14th of June the Austrian army set out from 
Alessandria, and about eight o’clock in the morning, having com- 
pleted the crossing of the Bormida by two bridges, debouched on 
the plain of Marengo in three columns. The right column, General 
OREILLY, four battalions and six squadrons strong (2800 men and 
800 horses), moved up the Bormida in the direction of Stortigliona ; 
the middle under the immediate command of MELAS, and comprising 
twenty-eight battalions (14,200 men), under Generals Happick and 
Karrn, and twenty-two squadrons (3700 horses), under General 
Etsnitz, moved directly on Marengo; the left column, General Orr, 
of sixteen battalions (6800 men) and six squadrons (740 horses), 
was directed on Castel-Ceriolo. Seventeen squadrons of the general 
strength of the Austrian army were detached from the field of action 
and dispatched towards Cantalupa. 

Having received a report of the Austrian advance, Victor deployed 
CHAMBARLHAC’S division in a semi-circle in two lines, with the right 
flank at Marengo and the left on the brook Fontanone, with the cav- 
alry brigade of KELLERMAN behind the left flank. The columns of 
the Austrian advance guard under OREILLY began the fight at Pedro- 
bona with GARDANNE’s division, and soon forced it to retire to 
Marengo, where it connected its left flank, prolonging the battle 
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order of CHAMBARLHAC to the right. Thus the foremost French 
divisions were in order of battle at the village of Marengo, having 
in their front the quite difficult, though fordable, brook Fontanone. 
In view of the greater accessibility of the left flank, a French cav- 
alry brigade was placed behind it. Up to 11 o’clock in the morning 
the fighting was for the crossing of the Fontanone; the French 
obstinately resisted the attempts of the Austrians to cross the brook, 
and this obstinacy was increased when LANNEs came up on the right 
flank with Warrin’s division, having the cavalry brigade of Cuam- 
PEAUX echeloned to the right rear. 

The position of the French cavalry was entirely suited to the 
ground, and while securing the flanks, made it possible more than 
once to cooperate with the infantry; for example, about 11 o'clock 
in the morning, when the Austrian dragoons completed the crossing 
against the left flank of the French, they were immediately attacked 
by KELLERMAN and thrown back beyond. the brook. Up to noon 
the attack of the Austrians was checked, but after that, with the 
arrival of reinforcements and the successful building of a bridge 
across the Fontanone opposite Marengo, the French, being without 
reserves, began to waver. The position of the French troops at 
Marengo became critical when their left flank was turned by Gen- 
eral OREILLY, about 1 o’clock in the afternoon, and General Orr, 
who had moved upon Castel-Ceriolo without continuing the advance 
towards Sale, deployed within gun-shot on the right. 

The numerous Austrian cavalry operated energetically though 
unsuccessfully against the flanks of the French battle-order, but the 


enemy’s infantry, more and more reinforced by arriving troops, 
pressed in front more persistently. 
Vicror and LANNEs, having against them forty-eight Austrian 


battalions, were soon in no condition to hold the position occupied ; 
orders were therefore given for the retirement of the twenty-seven 
and one-half battalions which had already undergone three hours’ 
fighting. The French infantry began to retreat by echelon from 
the left, in full order, sometimes halting and defending itself by fir- 
ing and always covered by its cavalry. The cavalry brigade of 
General KELLERMAN followed, screening the infantry in its front 
from the enemy, and in spite of the heavy infantry and artillery fire 
of the Austrians, moved at a walk, by platoons, wheeling about 
whenever it appeared to be necessary to check somewhat the pur- 
suit, by an attack, and thus deprived the pursuers of all trophies. 
The right flank of the retreating French was also actively protected 
by the cavalry brigade of General CHAMPEAUx. 
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During the retreat of the divisions of Lannes and Victor, Gen- 
eral BoNAPARTE, with the Consular Guard and the division of Mon- 
NIER, (nine battalions), arrived upon the field between 1 and 2 
o'clock. The arrival of the First Consul, although it improved the 
morale of tlre French army, did not change the course of the battle. 
General BoNnAPaARTE, seeing that it was infeasible to resist the Aus- 
trians with a front so superior to him in strength, ordered the di- 
vision of MonNrIER to move to the right of Lannes and hold the 
position of Castel-Ceriolo with a view to attracting the attention of 
the enemy and of checking somewhat the attack of the Austrians 
against the front. At the same time an order was sent to Desarx 
to hasten to the field of battle. General Monnrer took the village 
of Castel-Ceriolo and drove a few Austrian troops to the Bormida, 
but without influencing the operations of the enemy’s center, which 
continued the attack with its former persistence. To fill the gap 
between the right flank of LANNEs and the division of Monnigr, the 
Consular Guard, with a few squadrons of CHaMPEAUxX’s brigade, was 
used. This model French force stubbornly repelled the attacks of 
the infantry and cavalry of Orr’s Austrian columns; but, crushed 
by the numbers of the enemy and with a loss of one-fourth its 
strength, it was obliged to retreat; whereupon, forming square and 
placing its wounded inside, it began a gradual movement in the 
direction of San Giuliano. After the Consular Guard followed the 
division of Monnter, and thus the French army in all its parts re- 
treated under the pressure of the numerous enemy, bestrewn by 
the shells of the artillery and attacked in front by infantry and 
upon the flanks by cavalry. The battle seemed lost. ‘That the 
French army was not dispersed by the considerable Austrian cav- 
alry, thanks were due only to the brigades of KELLERMAN and 
CuAMPEAUX, which sacrificed themselves to save the infantry. 

The Austrians, having gained such a victory, passed from order 
of battle into columns of march for the pursuit, the main body 
moving along the high road to Tortona. General MEAs, wounded 
during the battle, returned to Alessandria in order to send word to 
Vienna of the victory gained over the French, and the chief com- 
mand passed to General Zacu. At this time the First Consul re- 
ceived a report of the appearance of the head of Desarx’s column 
at San Giuliano. This was about 5 o’clock in the evening. 

General BONAPARTE immediately determined to check the enemy, 
and, assuming the offensive, to wrest the victory from the grasp of 
the Austrians. The French troops occupied the following positions : 
Desaix, with Boupet’s division of nine battalions (5800 men), was 
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placed in front of San Giuliano; his infantry, covered by hedges 
and vineyards, occupied a position on the right and left of the high- 
road to Tortona and formed the left flank of the order of battle, 
having two regiments of cavalry in echelon on its left; 500 paces to 
the right of BouprEt’s division was the cavalry brigade of KELLER- 
MAN, numbering in all 150 horses; it covered a twelve-gun battery 
established by Marmont to sweep the road. Three other squadrons 
were soon after added to KELLERMAN’s force, so that he was able to 
count 400 horses. Within cannon shot to the right of KELLERMAN 
were posted the chasseurs of the Consular Guard, numbering 600 
horses. Behind the brigade of KELLERMAN were collected the frag- 
ments of the divisions of GARDANNE and CHAMBARLHAC. The 
division of MonnrieR, with the infantry of the Consalar Guard, 
formed the right flank; in the center was LANNEs with Warrtn’s 
division. In the rear, General Dupont rallied the disorganized 
French troops to form a reserve. 

Meanwhile the Austrians continued the attack with the main 
body in column of march, without special precautions, on the high- 
road to Tortona. Upon the left flank of the main body were six 
regiments of cavalry, and to the left of them, about three and a 
quarter miles, in the direction of Salé, moved the column of Ort; 
OREILLY followed on the right flank. They numbered in all about 
20,000 men, with eighty guns and 5000 cavalry. 

To these forces of the enemy, General BonaparTE was able to 
oppose 5000 who had not been in the battle and 5000 who had taken 
part and were arranged in order, with twelve to fifteen guns and 
1000 cavalry. 

No sooner did the Austrian troops reach the line of the village 
Cassina-Grossa than they were met by the fire of BoupEt’s division, 
which forced them tu deploy. Taken by the cross-fire of MARMoNT’s 
artillery, the Austrians were stopped; their first line retreated upon 
the second, and immediately afterwards the Austrian grenadiers 
were attacked by the French cavalry regiments of BoupEt’s division. 
The attack was unsuccessful, whereupon the Austrian grenadiers 
assumed the offensive, and in view of their increased reinforcements, 
might finally have brought about the full and conclusive defeat of 
the French army; but this did not happen, because the French cav- 
alry was able and was not afraid to attack the enemy’s infantry, and to 
sacrifice itself for the relief of its own infantry, and because the cavalry 
generals of the French army possessed sufficient independence, understood 
the situation of the battle, and did not need directions from higher au- 
thority in regard to what was necessary to be done. 
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As soon as General KELLERMAN, who, with his brigade in order 
of battle, was upon the right flank, and somewhat covered by vine- 
yards, observed the approach of the enemy, he deployed his brigade 
and commanded: “By platoons, to the left; mareh!” The attack 
was made at exactly the right time; it checked the Austrians, cut 
up a few of their battalions, and threw the remainder into great dis- 
order. The trophies of the fight were the capture of General Zacu, 
six colors and four guns. The shock of the French cavalry had a 
decisive effect, and served as asignal for the French troops to assume 
the offensive. The second brigade of Boupet’s division broke through 
the enemy’s center and cut him in two; at the same time KELLER- 
MAN, with 200 horses, on the approach of the Austrian cavalry from 
the right, changed front and rushed upon the enemy; the Austrian 
cavalry retired without awaiting the attack. Reinforced afterwards 
by the cavalry of the Consular Guard, General KELLERMAN moved 
against the main body of the Austrian cavalry, detained up to this 
time on the road to Salé by the French cavalry brigade of Rrvavp. 
About 2000 Austrian dragoons were overturned upon the column of 
General Ort, which was thrown into great disorder. The hitherto 
victorious Austrian army, in complete confusion, began to retreat, 
and found safety only upon the banks of the Bormida, within the 
fortifications, after crossing that stream. The column of Ort fell back 
upon Castel-Ceriolo, and afterwards beyond the Bormida. 

The losses of the adversaries in this battle were as follows: The 
Austrians, 963 killed, including fourteen officers; 5518 wounded, 
including five generals and 283 officers; 2921 captured, including 
General Zacu and seventy-four officers; the Austrian cavalry lost 
1493 horses. The French had 1100 killed, including Generals De- 
SAIX and CHAMPEAUX; 3600 wounded, including three generals, and 
900 prisoners. 

Such was the battle of Marengo, which lasted thirteen hours, 
and which shows what wonders can. be accomplished upon the field 
of battle by cavalry having at its head experienced and resolute 
generals. 

Concerning the use of the cavalry in this battle, it may be said 
that the Austrians were unable to take advantage of their numerical 
superiority in this arm of the service. The Austrian cavalry, the 
administration of which was not united in a single hand, set out 
from Alessandria mixed with the infantry columns, and completed 
the passage of the Fontanone under the enemy’s fire; but afterwards. 
‘caught in the sac between the villages of Marengo and Castel- 
Ceriolo and the brook Fontanone, it was impossible to take advan- 
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tage of its numbers and of the favorable conditions of the locality. 
The sending of the seventeen squadrons from the field of battle only 
weakened the Austrian troops. 

The action of the French cavalry was above reproach; in the 
general order of battle it occupied the most suitable position, cover- 
ing the flanks of the infantry and protected by the latter from a front 
attack. Controlled by a single chief, it could always exert its influ- 
ence, and in masses. The brigades of KELLERMAN and CHAMPEAUX 
were in line of battle all the time and did not allow a single favor- 
able movement to escape for the attack of either the cavalry or in- 
fantry of the enemy. When the French infantry wavered and began 
to retreat, it was covered by the cavalry, which acted with so much 
energy that the attack of the still undisordered Austrian infantry 
was temporarily checked. The French infantry retreated in order, 
thanks only to the exemplary conduct of its cavalry, and when the 
infantry was reinforced and again assumed the offensive, the French 
cavalry attacked both the infantry and cavalry of the enemy and 
coéperated so effectively with its army that General BonaParTE was 
enabled to gain a complete victory. At the beginning of the battle 
General KELLERMAN’s brigade numbered 470 horses; at the end, in 
all only 150; but losses did not weaken this body of cavalry in the 
hands of its experienced chief, and when necessary, it continued to 
protect its infantry with its former energy, and in a brilliant manner 
performed the functions of cavalry upon the field of battle. 

The operations of the cavalry at Marengo clearly showed the 
First Consul that this arm of the service, by its suitable use in battle, 
could contribute immensely to the victory ; therefore, General Bona- 
PARTE, like FREDERICK THE GREAT, immediately took measures for 
the proper training of the cavalry in time of peace, and at the same 
time urged on, by means of the joint instruction of his cavalry with the 
other arms, the strengthening, as far as possible, of close relations between 
the different arms of the service. 

The First Consul also gave attention to the development in all 
cavalry formations of the greatest flexibility and of the capacity for 
‘apid maneuvering. Afterwards, while he was Emperor, NAPOLEON 
considerably increased the cavalry. In 1796 it composed one-tenth 
of JouRDAN’s army, and one-twelfth of Morgeau’s; but in the middle 
of NapoLEon’s reign, its numbers reached one-fifth and even one- 
fourth those of the infantry. The French cavalry at the time of the 


Empire was organized as the heavy: Carabineers, cuirassiers, and 
horse grenadiers; the line dragoons. And the light: Hussars, chas- 
seurs, chevaux-légers, guides, and guard of honor. In 1804 there 
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were in all seventy-eight cavalry regiments of four squadrons each, 
viz: Two regiments of carabineers, of 640 horses each; twelve of 
cuirassiers, of 640 horses each; thirty of dragoons, of 888 horses 
each; twenty-four chasseurs, of 832 horses each; and ten of hussars, 
of 640 horses each; aggregating, according to the returns, about 
62,000 horses. The heavy cavalry and the cavalry of the line were 
used as a reserve; but the light, consolidated into divisions, though 
sometimes only into brigades (of two or three regiments), formed 
part of the newly organized corps of the three arms of the service, 
and was also added to the reserve cavalry for the performance of 
the security and information service. Cavalry was omitted from the 
composition of infantry divisions. 

According to the statements of military writers, the composition 
of the French army, in 1805, was excellent in every respect, espec- 
ially as far as the cavalry was concerned. The latter, with the ex- 
perience of the Revolution, was well instructed and possessed great 
mobility and capacity for operations with the arme blanche. Its 
commanders were experienced generals, who understood the func- 
tion of their arm of the service. The infantry, intimately acquainted 
with the efficiency of its cavalry in the preceding wars, regarded it 
with great respect. The First and Second French Corps had each 
at this time a light cavalry division of two brigades; the Third, 
Fourth and Fifth Corps, a brigade; the Sixth Corps, not a complete 
division. Most of the brigades of light cavalry bad one regiment 
of chasseurs and one of hussars. The reserve cavalry, under chief 
command of General Murat, comprised two divisions of heavy cav- 
alry and four of dragoons. The cavalry of the Guard, General BeEs- 
SIzRES, numbered 2500 horses. The entire cavalry comprised 40,- 
000 horses, of which 18,000 were light cavalry and 22,000 reserve, 
and constituted one-fifth part. In the reserve cavalry was also a 
division of foot-dragoons. 

This organization of the cavalry lasted almost without change 
during the years 1806 and 1807. 

The greatest strength of the French cavalry was attained in 
1812. In the French army which crossed the Niemen in the middle 
of June of that year, in number 480,000, there were 80,000 cav- 
alry, i. e., one-sixth. Each of the eleven corps had a light cavalry 
division of 2500 horses; in the cavalry of the Guard under command 
of BessizREs were 8000 horses, and the reserve cavalry under Murat 
consisted of four corps: The First, Nansouty, of three divisions, 
12,000 horses; the Second, Monrsrvn, also of three divisions, 10,000 
horses; the Third, Grovucuy, of three divisions, 6654 horses, and 
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the Fourth, Latour Mavusourg, of the Polish, Saxon and Westpha- 
lian divisions, in all 7684 horses, and 6000 horses of the corps of 
ScH WARZENBERG. 

In the campaigns of 1813, 1814 and 1815, the cavalry of the 
French army was of poor material and very inferior in numbers, 
which were only one-fourteenth or even less, of that of the infantry, 
and could have but little effect upon the battles of this period, making 
them unfruitful of results in a majority of cases, in spite of the com- 
plete success of the infantry and artillery. 

With the formation of strong cavalry units, NAPOLEON gave close 
attention to inspiring them with the greatest independence in order 
that they might not require frequent aid from the infantry. 

Uniting cavalry with borse-artillery was considered by NaPpoLEon 
to give greater scope to its activity, and hence it could be charged 


with more serious problems. 

In analyzing the battles of Napo.eon I. in the course of his long 
and continued wars, one is struck with the fact that the French 
avalry took a most active part in them both before and during the 
battle; for the most part, also, it finished the success by a pursuit 
upon the field of battle and upon the theater of war. In battle the 


French cavalry attacked the enemy’s infantry, cavalry and artillery ; 
its chiefs knew how to choose the favorable moment for the attack, 
and when circumstances required, did not spare their arm of the ser- 
vice. Before a battle the light cavalry usually made a reconnais- 
sance, sometimes ranning foul of the cavalry of the enemy; but in 
ase of a considerable superiority of the latter, it quickly retired, 
either through the intervals of the infantry or around the flanks. 
The reserve cavalry was grouped in the second line, or even in the 
third, and was frequently upon the flanks of the battle-order of the 
infantry, where the locality presented facilities for cavalry operations. 

We do not meet with reproaches on the part of contempo- 
raries in regard to the inaction of the French cavalry of the Napo- 
leonic era upon the field of battle; on the contrary, this cavalry 
frequently sacrificed itself to save the other arms of the service, and 
operating side by side with the infantry, earned the entire confidence 
of that arm. 

The Duke of Wellington thus characterizes the action of the 
French cavalry in battle in the time of Napotzron I.: “NAPOLEON 
used his cavalry, supporting it properly with his numerous artillery, 
to seize in time the position which he afterwards occupied with 
infantry or artillery; he directed the cavalry around the flanks of 
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the battle dispositions of the enemy, thus influencing the morale of 
the latter.” 

The attacks of the cavalry had the object of checking a danger- 
ous movement of the enemy, or of subduing bis obstinacy at the 
point attacked, and were always supported by the artillery and in- 
fantry, which secured the success obtained by the cavalry. For the 


most part the masses of the French cavalry attacked in regimental 
or brigade columns, 7. e., by deployed regiments or brigades imme- 
diately following one another. On those occasions when it chanced 
to pass through the intervals of the infantry, the attack was made 
in close column, 

With respect to the position of the cavalry masses in the general 
order of battle, definite orders were not given by Napo.eon [., as it 
was found to depend upon the locality, the enemy and the object of 
the action. In analyzing the battles of this epoch, however, one 
vannot fail to observe that in the disposition of the cavalry in the 
order of battle a few general principles were observed, viz: the light 
vavalry was usually placed upon the flanks, or upon that one which 
was the less secured, behind the corps to which it belonged; in the 
second line, and preferably in the center, the reserve cavalry was 
placed; farther back, and in the third line, were part of the reserve 
cavalry and the cavalry of the Guard, which was usually placed upon 
the flanks of the infantry divisions of the Guard. Such a distribution 
of the cavalry in the battle-order of the three arms of the service 
existed only before the battle, in the preparatory battle formation, 
so to speak; during the battle the cavalry frequently, under the per- 
sonal orders of NaroLeon changed its position. 

As above mentioned, the cavalry regiments and brigades were 
disposed in lines one behind another; but the cavalry corps, without 
being governed by fixed regulations, formed a particular order. 
Usually the divisions of heavy cavalry of the cavalry corps were 
disposed in columns with a front equal toa regiment or brigade with 
from fifty to eighty paces distance between the lines, consequently 
almost closed in mass. The light cavalry was placed on the flanks 
to secure them. 

The favorite formation of General Murat, who commanded the 
reserve cavalry in nearly all of NapoLeon’s battles, was as follows: 
In the first line were placed two regiments of cuirassiers with an 
interval of twelve paces; 200 paces behind them were four regi- 
ments of dragoons or chasseurs, of which three regiments formed 
the second line, with intervals of eighteen paces, and the fourth 
regiment divided into groups of two squadrons each, was behind the 
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outward flanks of the second line in columns of squadrons (map 3, 
ie: 1). 

Both battle lines advanced simultaneously to the attack. In 
case the first line was overthrown, the second doubled the flank 
squadrons at the center and allowed the first to pass to the rear, 
afterwards closing and moving to the attack at the trot or passing 
to the gallop. Under cover of the second line the cuirassiers were 
‘allied and became the reserve. In case of a successful attack, the 
four squadrons originally behind the flanks pursued the enemy. 

General KELLERMAN arranged the cavalry as follows (map 3, fig. 
2): The first line was formed of scouts with a small reserve. Upon 
the approach of the enemy, the scouts, closing towards the flanks, 
uncovered the second line immediately behind them, formed of dra- 
goons or chasseurs, and which did not cover the third line of cuiras- 
siers or the main mass of cavalry, which was 200 paces behind the 
second. In attacking, the cuirassiers repeated the attack of the 
second line, breaking through the enemy’s ranks. The battle order 


of KELLERMAN approached more nearly the type of the order of 
FREDERICK THE GREAT, and was better suited to the character of 


cavalry fighting. 

At the battle of Eckmiihl, 22d of April, 1809, we meet with an 
order of battle entirely unsuited to the fundamental properties of 
cavalry. Nor does it appear alone, for it was repeated at Wagram 
in the same year and at Waterloo in 1815. 

On the 22d of April, 1809, at the place of battle the French 
reserve cavalry was primarily composed of two cuirassier divisions 
of five regiments each, sixteen squadrons of Wurtemberg light cav- 
alry, and twelve squadrons of Bavarian cavalry, in all about sixty- 
eight squadrons. All this cavalry was posted in the following man- 
ner (map 3, fig. 3): In the first line upon the right flank were the 
sixteen squadrons of Wurtembergers, deployed by regiments at closed 
distance, and to their left in the same order the twelve squadrons of 
Bavarians; 400 paces behind, in the second line in similar columns, 
were the cuirassier divisions. In the face of the collision of this 
French cavalry mass with twelve Austrian regiments, the Bavarians 
and Wurtembergers drew off on the flanks and received the forma- 
tion shown in fig. 3, map 4. The French cavalry overthrew the 
Austrian cuirassiers, and the Bavarians dashed upon an Austrian 
battery, drove it from its position and carried off sixteen guns. On 
the same day this reserve cavalry was designated for the pursuit of 
the retreating Austrian army. At Egglofsheim the French cavalry 
overtook the Austrian rear guard, which consisted of two regiments 
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of cuirassiers, five regiments of dragoons, and four regiments of 
Hungarian hussars, with 2000 infantry and fifty guns. 

Notwithstanding the strong fire opened by the enemy, the French 
cavalry moved to the attack in the following order: The cuirassier 
division of Nansouty deployed three regiments in the first line and 
two in the second, one hundred paces apart; upon the right flank 
in columns of divisions* echeloned from the center were the sixteen 
squadrons of Wurtembergers and upon the left flank, in similar 
order, the twelve squadrons of Bavarians. The cuirassier division 
of SuLPIcE was placed in reserve in a third line (map 3, fig. 5). 

The Austrian cavalry attacked the French, having in the first 
line a deployed cuirassier regiment; behind the intervals came the 
second cuirassier regiment; the dragoons were upon the right flank 
and the Hungarian hussars upon the left. The collision of these 
masses took place at a trot, and, according to the declarations of 
contemporaries, formed an unimaginably dense and disordered crowd. 

From what bas been stated, it is seen that the battle array of the 
vavalry of Napo.eon I., gradually took a form entirely unsuited to 
the properties of that arm. In consequence of this the attack was 
made without the necessary speed, frequently at a trot, and some- 
times even by opening fire immediately before the shock—rapidity 
of movement was replaced in too great a degree by extreme close- 
nessand depth. The losses in cavalry making an attack were always 
considerable. Many military writers reproach NApo.eon for a for- 
mation of cavalry not suited to its battle characteristics; some even 
consider that the French Emperor was ignorant of cavalry affairs 
in general and did not concern himself about them. This is probably 
not a well founded view, as one can hardly imagine that his military 
genius failed to grasp sufficiently the true function, the properties, 
and the correct use of cavalry in battle. 

If we remember how much labor and pains it cost FREDERICK 
THE GREAT to train his cavalry in time of peace, and how much time 
was spent for this purpose, the inference may be drawn that Napo- 
LEON could not have good cavalry in the course of all his military 
operations, as there was no time to instruct it. The long continued 
wars, almost without interruption, practiced the cavalry in the per- 
formance of the service of security and information, but could not 
teach masses of horsemen to maneuver in thin lines, and at the 
same time made it impossible to develop a good contingent of 
officers and leaders. 

In view of all this, the absence of the peace-time training of cav- 


*As here used division means two squadrons. 
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alry in maneuvering and in making a closed attack by thin lines, 


and generally, in consequence of the incomplete training of the in- 
dividual trooper, it was ventured to change the battle-order of 
FREDERICK, and masses, in the original signification of the word, 
came to be used. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT notably raised the cavalry; he made it 
the decider of the battle; he prescribed a system of peace-training by 
following which excellent cavalry could be formed; and with an 
extensive battle experience, he defined a formation for cavalry 
masses, based entirely upon the properties of that arm of the 
service. 

Napo eon I., developed the closest connection between the operations 
of the cavalry and those of the other arms of the service, and knew from 
experience how much the attainmeut of the final end in battle is 
facilitated by the codperation of the cavalry. If in the epoch of 
NAPOLEON the cavalry did not independently decide the battle, it 
always helped the infantry and artillery at the most difficult mo- 
ments, extricating them from danger and developing the success 
gained by a most energetic pursuit of the enemy, at first on the 
field of battle and then upon the theater of war. It is impossible 
to point to one of NAPoLEon’s battles in which the French cavalry 
was only a spectator; on the contrary, it always took an active part, 
and without troubling itself about losses, successfully attacked the 
enemy’s infantry, artillery and cavalry. 

We do not see this in present campaigns. Notwithstanding the 
most comprehensive work in training cavalry in time of peace, not- 
withstanding the application to it of the principles of the battle- 
orders of FREDERICK THE GREAT, the cavalry masses of European 
armies appear in modern battles as an accessory element with re- 
spect to the other arms of the service, and the main cause is to be 
attributed to the pernicious influence of the great efficiency of fire- 
arms, which paralyzes the movements of the cavalry upon the field 
of action. 

We shall investigate the use of cavalry upon the field of battle 
in the campaigns of 1866 and 1870-71, and shall attempt, at least in 
part, to explain the causes which, besides the efficiency of small arms. 
and artillery fire, so limited the part taken by the cavalry. 


[To BE CONTINUED. | 





THE GREAT INDIAN COUNCIL; A MEMOIR OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF THE INDIAN TERRITORY DURING THE 
LAST YEAR OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


By CapTAIN T. M. SCOTT, AssISTANT ADJUTANT-GENERAL, C, S. A. 


‘@ THE spring of 1865 there occurred an event in the Indian 

country near the head waters of the Wachita River, which, in 
consequence of the important transactions that took place in the 
armies east of the Mississippi in April, attracted but little attention, 
but which was of vital importance at the time, and most beneficial 
and lasting in its results to the prosperity and continued advance- 
ment of Texas. 

I purpose writing a narrative of the time, manner and conse- 
quences of that event. In doing so, nothing will be said that has 
already been written, except so far as may be necessary to make 
intelligent transactions, which, coming under my observation, have 


not, to my knowledge, been made public, the conclusion not having 


been reached until after the war was over. 

During the autumn, winter and spring of 1863-64 the Texas 
volunteer Confederate troops being with the armies east of the Miss- 
issippi River; in the Indian Territory, Arkansas and Louisiana, the 
only protection on the border against incursions of roving bands of 
wild Indians of the mountains and plains was a cavalry regiment, 
under Colonel BourLanp, stationed at Gainesville, and a battalion 
of like troops, under Major QuayL, at Decatur. This force being 
inadequate for the defense of the long line of the frontier, the In- 
dians entered the State, sometimes penetrating far to the interior, 
burned the cabins of the settlers, murdered the old men, killed or 
carried away captive the women and children, drove off horses and 
cattle, and in a general way laid waste the frontier from the Red 
River to the Rio Grande. 

In August General GANo wrote from Fort Worth, at that time a 
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frontier village: “In one family the Indians killed the mother and 
carried off four children; in another family the wife and two chil- 
dren were killed and two children were mortally wounded; several 
men have been killed, and many herds of horses driven off.” 

In October General MAGRUDER requested the Governor of Texas 
to concentrate at Fort Belknap any troops he could control, to pre- 
vent a raid the Indians were preparing to make into the frontier 
counties. 

Colonel BourLanD, in December, wrote: “The number of persons 
killed in the last raid made by the Indians was nine citizens and 
three soldiers; the number wounded, four citizens and three sol- 
diers. They burned eight or ten houses, and carried off a number 
of horses. The ground over which they advanced and the route 
along which they retreated are strewn with horses killed by them.” 
These incidents are given to illustrate the condition of the whole 
length of the settled frontier. 

At the same time the six semi-civilized tribes living west of Ar- 
kansas and north of Red River, whom General Pike had induced 
to join the South immediately after the organization of the Confed- 
erate Government, were growing dissatisfied on account of the failure 
of the Confederate States to strictly carry out the treaty stipulations, 
and had already, by action of a grand council, held at Armstrong 
Academy in the Choctaw Nation, November 24th, sent a delegation 
of chiefs and some of the principal men of the several tribes com- 
posing the Six Nations on to Richmond, to confer with the Confed- 
erate Government. 


The complaints of the Indians, and the result of the conference, 
will be understood by the following letter: 


Ricumonp, February 22, 1864. 
— Folsom, President of the Grand Council of the Six Confederate Indian 

Nations: 

I have received and read with much interest your communication 
of the 24th of November, 1863, which conveys to me for my informa- 
tion certain resolutions passed by the delegates of the Six Nations, 
and the executives of the same, in general council assembled. The 
welfare of the citizens and soldiers you represent are identical with 
those of the Confederate States, in the great struggle in which we 
are now engaged for constitutional rights and independence, and 
you are regarded by this Government as peculiarly entitled to its 
fostering care. 

I am, therefore, very much concerned to hear that you consider 
the Confederate Government has failed fully to redeem its pledges 
made to the Six Nations for supplies and protection. It is consola- 
tory, however, to be assured by you that the attributed failure does 
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not arise from any want of good faith on our part, but from other 
causes which you have mentioned, and you may rest assured that 
those officers and agents to whom you allude as not only having 
neglected their duty, but perverted their authority to the commis- 
sion of wrong, this Government will hold to rigid responsibility, 
whenever the proper proof in each case is brought before it. 

Your requests, as well as your complaints, have received my 
earnest consideration, and I take pleasure in saying that, while it 
will always gratify me to be able to grant the one, I will ever most 
respectfully give heed to the other. All treaty stipulations between 
us shall be sacredly observed and carried into effect to the full ex- 
tent of my power as President of the Confederate States. The policy 
of constituting the territory of the Six Nations a separate military 
department, outside the control of the Commanding General of the 
department west of the Mississippi, has been thoroughly considered 
by the Executive Government here with your delegates elect. 

In pursuance of the result of that discussion, I have caused the 
Indian Territory to be designated a separate military district, and 
the Indian troops to be placed under the immediate command of 
General Cooper —the officer of your choice. It was thought mani- 
festly better for the interest of all concerned that your Territory 
should be constituted a separate military district rather than a de- 
partment, so that the Commanding General of the Trans-Mississippi 
Department may be responsible for the defense and protection of 
your district, as well as for all others under his charge, and will 
feel it his duty to aid and protect you with all the promptitude and 
efficiency that unity in the whole force will confer. This view has 
been presented to your delegates, and I hope, when fully explained. 
will meet your approval. * * * 

Very truly your friend, 
JEFFERSON DAVIS. 

The provisions of the letter were carried into effect. Brigadier- 
General STEEL was relieved from command and Brigadier-General 
Maxey ordered to report to General Smiru, commanding Depart- 
ment Trans-Mississippi, for assignment to duty as commander of the 


District of the Indian Territory. 

General Maxey graduated at West Point, and was assigned to 
duty as Second Lieutenant, Seventh U.S. Infantry, and joined his 
command at Vera Cruz; was in every engagement in which his 
regiment took part on the route to and around the City of Mexico. 
Was brevetted for gallant and meritorious conduct, and after the 
war was over resigned and settled in Lamar county, Texas, border- 
ing on the Indian Territory. In the practice of his profession as an 
able lawyer he had, before the Civil War, formed an extensive ac- 
quaintance in Texas as well as among the more intelligent men of 
the Indian tribes along Red River. This much is said of General 
Maxey, to show the character of the officer whom the people of 
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North Texas and the Indian Country had petitioned the President 
io assign to the Indian District. 

The snow lay about a foot deep over the whole country, and the 
temperature was fearfully cold when General Maxey arrived in the 
Indian District, accompanied by his adjutant general and his aid, 
and established his headquarters in the country house of Samson 
Fotsom, about one mile from Fort Towson and near the Indian village 
of Dooksville. The Indians had fallen back to the line of Red River, 
and were in refugee camps along that stream and the Blue River; 
only a few of the Indian troops were in camp, the men being with 
their families among the refugees, and General GANo’s brigade on 
duty somewhere about the Line Road. 

General McCuLtocn, commanding the Northern Sub-District of 
Texas, had issued orders to the people of his district that if the enemy 
advanced from Fort Smith, they were to fall back to the interior of 
the State, burning and destroying everything that would benefit the 
enemy which could not be carried or driven away. As a consequence 
of this order, gloom and despondency prevailed throughout the dis- 
trict. The causes that to some extent created this depression were, 
however, the means of protection; the fearful cold and snow pre- 
venting the Federal forces from moving. 

Quoting from a letter written about this time by General Maxry 
to the Department Commander, he said: “It will be needless for me 
to say, I had to do the best I could with means wholly inadequate to 
the task imposed. I found the army demoralized and disorganized, 
and drawn back to Red River, where Nature has presented no line 
of defense.” Notwithstanding the disadvantages with which the 
(reneral was environed, within a few days he was fully informed as 
to the number, place and condition of his command, what supplies 
were on hand, what needed, and where obtainable. But few staff 
officers have worked harder, or more cheerfully, than those of the 
Indian District. 

In a short time the weather grew warm, the snow was gone, and 
as the roads improved the results of General Maxey’s energy and 
activity became apparent. The people in the counties in Texas, along 
the Red River, well acquainted with his ability and integrity, came for- 
ward tendering wagons and teams to haul supplies. General McCut- 
LOCH, recovering from the slough of despond into which he had fallen, 
secing the improving condition of the Indian District, cobperated with 
General Maxey; the refugees and troops were satisfactorily fed, and 
the whole country took on a more cheerful and hopeful tone. 

Whilst passing through Texas en route to his command, General 
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Maxey learned how the Indians were depredating along the frontier ; 
and being informed, after arriving in the district, that there would 
be a grand council shortly held at which there would be a plan pro- 
posed by the United Indian Nations, whereby peace and friendship 
could be established between all Indians, and to win them to the side 
of the Confederacy, the General determined to be present at the 
council and so wrote General Smita; In reply he approved the plan 
of visiting the Indian council, and earnestly desired him to do all 
in his power to cheer and encourage them. 

The council met on the first day of February, and General 
Maxey in his speech, in substance, told them that he was present 
with them in council at the request of the Department Commander, 
and as ex-officio superintendent of Indian affairs, commander of the 
Indian district and as a citizen of Texas, the frontier of which join- 
ing that of the Indian country all along its border, the interests of 
the two peoples were identical. He then told them that in compli- 
ance with their request made to the Confederate Government by 
their council held in November last, and conveyed by their dele- 
gates to Richmond, the President had directed the present Dis- 
trict Commander while still east of the Mississippi, that when he 
reached the Indian country, he was to assure the people of the Six 
Nations that every stipulation of the treaty between the Confederate 
Government and the Indian tribes should be sacredly observed and 
carried into effect. That Major Leriorg, their agent, was on his 
way from Richmond with arms specially designed for the Indian 
District, and that Mr. Scorr, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, would 
soon reach the Indian country with funds to pay their annuity, and 
other moneys due the Indians. He then referred to the purpose of 
the council to treat with the wild Indians of the mountains and 
plains, approved of their plans and advised the propriety of widen- 
ing its scope, so as to include Texas and the Confederate States, each 
of which would send delegates to the great council, and troops to 
secure safety should anything go wrong; would furnish beef and 
supplies to feed the Indians while in council, and presents for distri- 
bution in the event of a satisfactory treaty being concluded. 


The speech was listened to with close attention and was well re- 
ceived. General Cooper, who had long been Indian agent before 
the war, said: ‘It had a most excellent effect.” Mory Kanarp, 
chief of the Creeks at the time of the treaty, and by a secret clause, 
a colonel of cavalry for life, asked to have a “copy of the noble 
address made us on the 5th instant,” stating he “would like to have 
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it written out and have it interpreted so they may all understand it 
thoroughly.” 

The day the council convened at Armstrong Academy, Colonel 
W. A. Puriiies commanding about 300 renegade Indian infantry 
and a portion of the Fourteenth Kansas Cavalry under Major Wi- 
LETTS, left Fort Gibson on a raid through the Indian country. <A 
few days after, on the Canadian, the Seminole battalion with in- 
ferior numbers, fought the cavalry, and were worsted, Colonel 
JUMPER losing eleven men. The expedition made but little impres. 
sion on the country, and none on the deliberations of the council, 
and after committing some outrages on defenseless Indians, fell back 
to Fort Gibson, Stanp Watie pursuing with the Cherokee Brigade- 

When the Union land and naval forces entered Red River and 
captured Fort De Russy, the attention of the Commanding General 
of the department was given alone to that expedition. All troops 
that could be spared were hastily concentrated on the line of Red 
River. The Confederate forces that had been guarding the coast of 
Texas, were replaced by the militia from the north and west fron- 
tiers, leaving both unprotected. General STEEL, before moving out 
from Little Rock to form a junction with General Banks in his 
movement on Shreveport, called in all available troops from Fort 
Smith and the upper Arkansas River, and this relieving the pressure 
on the Indian District, General Maxry was ordered to report with 
his command to General Price, then in front of Camden. A treaty 
stipulation, exempted the Indian troops from being taken out of their 
own country, but on this occasion they voluntarily rode away with 
the white brigade, and did excellent service in the engagements at 
Prairie D’An and at Poison Springs. 

The removal of the militia from the frontier, which was soon 
known, opened wide the door for the Indians to enter Texas, and 
they were not slow to embrace the opportunity. 

Early in May a heavy raiding party of Indians came in near the 


forks of Red River, heading in the direction of the Concho, depre- 
dating as they went. About Rio Hondo two citizens were killed, 
and in the neighborhood of San Antonio, Captain WALLACE, an old 
Texan, and one of the most skillful Indian fighters, was killed. 
A few days previously to this a party of Indians, in the same neigh- 


borhood, killed three men and drove off a large number of horses. 
These occurrences were not confined to Texas alone, for while the 
Indians were making these thieving and murdering incursions into 
Texas, General Popr, U.S. Army, was making preparations for an 
active, aggressive campaign so soon as the horses could subsist on 
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the grass, against the Chevennes, Arapahoes and hostile bands of 
the great Sioux tribes in Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming and Mon- 
tana, who were raiding the frontiers of Minnesota and Iowa, and 
were, by murder and robbery, obstructing the overland emigrants 
on their way to the gold mines of Idaho. 

General SuLLy, the officer entrusted with the details of the cam- 
paign, was directed to concentrate what forces he had at Fort Pierre 


on the Missouri River; from there move up to the mouth of Bordache 
Creek, where he would be joined by a large cavalry force and some 
light batteries. While these preparations were being made, General 
SrpLtey, with a body of infantry, was sent out to establish posts 
along the emigrant routes. The arrangements being completed, the 
‘avalry moved out, sweeping the country, killing or driving all hos- 
tiles beyond the line of posts. Many bands of Indians, however, 
slipped through or around the flanks of the driving force and fled 
south, where they found some buffalo grazing on the great plains of 
the Llano Estacado, that furnished them food, and the grass forage 
for their ponies, and the unprotected frontier of Texas an inviting 
field for their predatory incursions. 

After the battles of Mansfield and Pleasant Hill, General Stee. 
evacuated Camden and returned to Little Rock, fighting on his way 
the bloody battle of Jenkins Ferry, and took up his old position in 
defense of the line of the Arkansas River; and the Indian and white 
troops withdrawn from the Indian District, returned to the Territory. 
Shortly after, the Six Indian Nations met to select a suitable mes- 
senger to send out to the wild tribes, as provided for in February. 

After the preliminaries of lighting and smoking the pipe, they 
chose TUK-A-BA-TCHE-MIKO, a Creek Indian, as their runner, and 
gave bim directions to go west as far as the Rocky Mountains, 
and north as far as he could in safety, visiting all the tribes and 
inducing them, if possible, to send delegates to the great peace con- 
ference to meet May 1, 1865, at a designated point on the Arkansas 
River. 

TUK-A-BA-TCHE-MIKO started on his long journey about the middle 
of September, passed north into the countries of the Big Osages 
and Pawnees, then southwest to the Iowas, Kickapoos and Potta- 
watomies, thence to the Wichitas, Kiowas, Comanches and Apaches: 
from there he turned north and smoked the pipe with the Southern 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes. Thence crossing the panhandle country 
of Texas and the border of New Mexico, he met in the grassy valley of 
the Rio Pecos the Navajoes and Mescalero Apaches, Northern Chey- 
ennes and the Unepapas, Teton and Yankton bands of the great 
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Sioux Nations, with some Sisseton and Cut-head bands of Sioux, who 
had slipped away or refused to surrender at the time Sranpina@ Bur- 
FALO and Sweet Corn made a peace treaty with the United States 
authorities at Fort Abercrombie in March. 

It is evident that General SuLLY’s campaign rendered very much 
easier the mission of TUK-A-BA-TCHE-MIKO to the northern Indians, 
as great numbers of them were found ranging over the hunting 
grounds of those Ishmaelites of the desert, the restless, roving, thiev- 
ing bands of the wild Commanches and Apaches of the western 
plains. 

At irregular intervals the messenger sent in runners with little 
sticks tied in bundles representing the tribes and bands with whom 
he conferred, and whose promise he had to attend the council. At 
length these messages were no longer received, 'l'UK-A-BA-TCHE-MIKO 
had passed into New Mexico, Arizona and up along the head waters 
of the Rio Grande, the San Juan and Grand Rivers in Colorado. 
Several months passed without intelligence from the messenger, and 
hope had given place to regret at his supposed loss, when one spring 
day in early March, the hearts of the Indians were made glad by the 
return of TUK-A-BA-TCHE-MIKO with many bundles of little sticks. 
showing he had the promise of one hundred and sixty tribes and 
bands who would join in conference the Six Confederated Indian 
Nations, with the design of forming a peace treaty among all Indians. 

The result of the action of the Six Nations in securing the prom- 
ised attendance of so many of the wild tribes decided the Confeder- 
ate authorities to send delegates to the council, and commissioned a 
gentleman of Arkansas, named W. D. Reagan, and Brigadier-Gen- 
eral J. W. THrockmorton, of Texas, as delegates, and JAMES PETTE- 
GREW, as Secretary ; THROCKMORTON was chosen specially to represent 
Texas. A more judicious selection than that of THrockmorTon 
could not have been made, his whole life having been marked by 
sound judgment and prudence; he was endowed with the faculty of 
quickly discerning and ‘dispensing justice; had grown to manhood 
on the frontier, and was well acquainted with the chiefs and princi- 
pal men of many of the Indian tribes, and familiar with their man- 
ners and customs. 

A demonstration made by the Federals on the coast of Texas, in 
March, necessitated a rapid concentration of the Confederate forces 
near Houston, in readiness to repel the threatened invasion. Gen- 
eral Maxey, with the white troops in the Indian country, was also 
ordered to that place, leaving General Cooper in command of the 
district. 
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The representatives of the Confederate States, the delegates of 
the Six Confederated Indian Nations, the chiefs and principal men 
of the friendly Indians in the Territory, with transportation and 
supply trains, a large herd of beef cattle, and a motley throng of 
squaws, children, ponies and dogs, that always accompany the In- 
dians, except when on the war path or a thieving foray, with Cap- 
tain Toppy’s troop of Colonel BourLann’s cavalry regiment, as a 
rear guard, marched out from the rendezvous at Fort Wachita, one 
bright morning in April, and took its way across the treeless prairie, 
following the guides to the northwest, the direction of the council 
ground, high up on the Arkansas River. 

At Cherokee-town, Colonel Apair, commanding the Second Regi- 
ment Cherokee Cavalry, joined the expedition as escort. While in 
camp at this place a council was held to determine the manner of 
proceeding when treating with the wild tribes. 

Upon the arrival of the expedition at the Canadian River, the 
Big Osage Indians, under their chiefs, Broke Arm and Biack Dog, 
were detached and sent forward to scout to the front and right flank 
of the marching column and ascertain if the country was clear of 
Federal troops, as it was possible they had gained knowledge of the 
meeting and had taken measures to disturb the council. The com- 
mand awaited here the return of the scouts, who, after a few days, 
reported a Federal force on the north side of the Arkansas, and the 
river bank full of water. A Union soldier, caught on the south side, 
was killed and scalped. 

The presence of the Union troops on the Arkansas made it neces- 
sary to change the place of meeting, and a council ground was 
selected south of the Wachita River, where the expedition went into 
vamp along that stream, and Essa-Ha-BA, a chief of a band of wild 
Comanches, who, from boyhood, bad roamed over the vast, treeless, 
and almost waterless desert, and was familiar with every trail and 
water-hole on the Western plains, was sent out with a party to meet 
and direct the approaching Indians to the new council ground. 

The wild tribes soon began to come in—warriors, old men, 
squaws with pappooses strapped to their backs or in curious pole 
contrivances drawn by ponies, children, ponies and dogs, continued 
to arrive for several days, and passing below, pitched their lodges 
along the river bank. Essa-Ha-BA at length returned, having in 
charge a band of Uncompaghre Indians from the borders of Colo- 
rado, and reported the Indians all in. Stretching down the Wachita 
for two or three miles, were gathered over 20,000 Indians, probably 
a greater number than had ever before assembled for peaceful pur- 
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poses. Out over the wide prairie, grazing under the care of herders, 
were droves of beef cattle and multitudes of Indian ponies. 

Back a little way from the river the ground rose slightly, form- 
ing a kind of knoll, the crest of which for several acres was level, 
and covered by a grove of wide-spreading post oaks, forming be- 
neath their leafy branches a dense shade all day long. This grove 
was selected and cleared and cleaned out specially 4s a meeting place 
for the council, and here in the morning the council met. The chiefs 
and principal men of the various tribes and bands assembled, and 
as they arrived, seated themselves in circles, grouped according to 
their respective nations, with their interpreters in front, all facing 
to a common center. On one side, a space was reserved for the 
white commissioners representing the Confederate Government. At 
a respectful distance outside sat, or stood, the few white men and 
the numerous bands of swarthy natives who had followed the dele- 
gates to the council. 

Much gravity and decorum and a profound silence prevailed as 
TUK-A-BA-TCHE-MIKO, the Creek, entered the circle, provided with 
some dry sticks, and kindled a fire. As the smoke ascended, he 
commenced an invocation to the Great Spirit, to assist with his 
presence the purpose of the council; to fill their hearts with kind- 
ness and their minds with wisdom; to direct and guide their foot- 
steps in a straight and broad path leading to peace and lasting 
friendship. As the smoke died down he filled, from-a pouch at his 
side, a large pipe, and lighting it with the fire he bad made, took 
three puffs and passed it to the white delegates, each of whom did 
the same, and so it went through the entire assembly. This cere- 
mony occupied several hours, and when concluded the council ad- 
journed for the day. 

When the council met next morning, Commissioner THROcKMOR- 
TON presented the synopsis of a treaty for the consideration of the 
delegates, which he stated, would, if adopted, and its provisions 
afterwards adhered to, have the happy effect of preventing, in the 
future, depredations and bloodshed, not only between the whites and 
the Indians, but between the different nations and tribes of Indians 
themselves. 

The first article of the treaty stipulates: “That all white captives 
in possession of the Indians shall be restored to their friends, except 
the captives themselves choose to remain with the Indians. The 
like obligation to be observed on the part of the whites with Indians 
held by them.” Under this agreement there were surrendered 

irls, who had been carried away 


\ 
twenty-three children, boys and g 
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by the Indians in different incursions into Texas. One girl in their 
possession, the daughter of German parents, not being present, was 
restored later in the summer. 

Another article of the treaty provides: “That all Indians named 
in the treaty shall hereafter abstain from marauding incursions into 
Texas. Should bad men among them commit a wrong or depreda- 
tion upon the person or property of any one, a citizen of the Con- 
federate States, and at peace therewith, they will, on proof made, de- 
liver up the wrong-doer to the Confederate States, to be punished 
according to its laws; and any one, a citizen of the Confederate 
States, who commits a wrong upon the person or property of any 
one a member of a tribe mentioned in the treaty, shall, on proof 
made, be in like manner punished in accordance with the laws of 
said Confederate Government.” 

There were other articles regulating intercourse between the vari- 
ous Indian tribes and for adjusting difficulties that might occur be- 
tween them, and between the Six Confederated Nations and the wild 
tribes, particularly referring to the Indians, all of which were ar- 
ranged to the satisfaction of those specially interested, but when the 
commissioners on the part of the Southern Confederacy proposed in- 
serting an article into the treaty that the Indians were never to cross 
to the south side of Red River, Commissioner THROCKMORTON giving as 
the reason for the adoption of the article, “that the people of Texas 
could not distinguish one Indian from another, as they all dressed 
and looked nearly alike; that if the Indians making the treaty 
would adopt the article, the people of Texas would know when they 
saw an Indian south of that stream that he was an enemy and not 
a friend, that it would avoid mistakes and prevent collisions with 
friends.” 

Commissioner THROCKMORTON, when a member of Congress some 
years after, in addressing the House, in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under consideration a bill mak- 
ing appropriation for the expense of the Indian Department, made 
use of this incident in illustrating a point in his speech, and said: 

“With one voice the chiefs participating in the council protested 
against this proposition. The debate pro and con on both sides was 
long and animated. Finally one of the prominent chiefs, of fine 
form and feature, of dignified mien, with great gravity addressed 
the Confederate Commissioners and the chiefs of the civilized tribes 
who sat in counsel with them, and said: 

“«My friends, when the Great Spirit created the white man, He 
endowed him with qualities different from those He bestowed upon 
my people. He made the white man to labor with his hands, to 
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cultivate the earth and make it produce corn and wheat for his sub- 
sistence. He created him with power to turn streams of water on 
thirsty valleys, to enrich and vivify the soil, so that he would not 
only reap abundant harvests but beautify his home. He gave him 
an inventive genius, so that he could build houses, create villages, 
and rear great cities. He endowed him with the faculty of making all 
kinds of tools and implements with which to build houses, cultivate 
the soil, and erect great workshops. He gave him power to catch 
the lightning’s flash, and with it talk to his friends i in distant places; 
to build great wagons that breathe fire, and force their way with the 
speed of the wind across the plains, through the valleys and over the 
mountain tops. These things I have not seen with my own eyes, 
but my brothers who have been to see the Great Father in Washing- 
ton, bave seen them. 

«Your people build ships that cross the great waters and visit the 
people of strange lands; you make the most terrible and destructive 
weapons of war. The Great Spirit gave you all these qualities, and 
gave you the rich spots of earth where the rains fall, and made 
for your use cattle, horses, sheep, hogs and fowls. But, my friends, 
when He created the red man, He made him for a widely different 
purpose, and gave him only simple and untutored habits. He did 
not intend him to labor with his hands for support. He filled the 
rushing waters from the mountains with fish, and made the deer, the 
antelope, the bear and the buffalo for his support. Instead of making 
him with a genius like the white man’s, to be devoted to the art of 
peace, He created him with simple tastes and war-like instincts, that 
he might live by the chase, by war, and by violence. He taught 
him to live by stealth, and to take from his enemies by force what- 
ever he wanted. For generations and ages back, far beyond the 
memory and tradition of uur people, we have been brought up to the 
belief that stealing is right: and the more scalps we take from our 
foes, the more prisoners we capture, the better and more inviting 
will be the hunting grounds to which we go after death. The Great 
Spirit made for our use the wolf, the bear, and the buffalo; their 
meat supplies us with food, and their skins with raiment and material 
for our wigwams. He gave us these boundless plains from the moun- 
tains to the Rio Grande, as our domain upon which to roam, where 
there are no forests, and where the rain seldom falls. 

“¢When the cold winds of autumn blow and the leaves begin to 
fall, the buffalo leaves the great lakes and the mountains and travels 
south, crossing the Missouri River, the Platte, the Arkansas, the 
Canadian, and Red River, and continues south to the waters of the 
Brazos, the Colorado, and the Concho, where the winds are soft and 
the grass green, and there remains until the warm days of spring 
approach; and then he takes up his march northward and pursues 
it until he is again upon the waters of the Missouri and Mississippi. 

“<As we cannot live in the north in the winter and without the 
buffalo for support, we are compelled to travel with them as they 
journey to the south or north; therefore, if we were to sign this 
article in the treaty, as you desire, and agree not to go south of the 
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Red River, when the buffalo reaches that stream in his southern 
march he would know nothing of this treaty and such a promise. 
and would cross over and disappear from our view, while we and our 
squaws and little children linger, and shiver, and starve on the 
northern bank through all the cold months of winter. 

“* My friends, I hope you will see this plain and simple statement 
of the truth, that your proposition involves a question which to us 
is one of life or death. We are to-day making a treaty of peace 
and friendship with you and with our red brothers of the woods 
here. We propose to make a great white road of peace between 
your country and our country, where there shall be no more briars 
and brambles, no more stains of blood and bleaching bones; but a 
broad, clean road of peace, as white and pure as the snow from the 
sky. 

“¢We have invoked the Great Spirit to fill our hearts and your 
hearts with the desire for peace, so that this good end may be accom- 
plished. We hope the Great Spirit will incline your hearts not to 
press this proposition, fraught with so much mischief to our people. 
We are making peace with you and our brothers, and will not steal 
your horses and mules, capture your women and children, or murder 
your people any more; but we cannot live except by stealing, by 
war and violence. We have been stealing from the people of Mexico. 
killing their people and capturing their women and children always. 
Our fathers, and their fathers before them, did it, and we must con- 
tinue to do it. 

“«We cannot get to Mexico without crossing Red River, and to 
tell you the truth, my young men are now eager for the war path, 
and hangry for horses and mules, and as soon as we finish this treaty 
with you and our friends here, we are going directly to Mexico.’”’ 


The speech was written down as spoken, by McCLaskey, a dis- 


charged U.S. soldier, who had lived many years among the Indians. 
and was interpreter for Tosu-a-wa, a chief sitting in the council. 
The impression created by the speech was so profound and striking 


that the Confederate Commissioners no longer pressed the proposi- 
tion. It being withdrawn, the council proceeded harmoniously to 
the work in hand, which being soon finished, duplicates of the treaty 
were made and signed, and exchanged in the most ceremonious and 
impressive manner. 

This being accomplished, the Confederated Indian Nations and 
the Commissioners of the Confederate States, giving the presents. 
selected Major Vore, and the wild Indians chose M1-o-wa, a Co 
manche chief, to make allotment of the presents to the one hundre: 
and sixty chiefs of the wild tribes who had participated in the peace 
treaty. Seven army wagons, closely packed, were loaded with pres- 
ents, consisting of blankets and such articles and trinkets as it is 
customary to give Indians on like occasions. 
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The distribution was so equitable that general satisfaction was 
secured, and the purpose of the council having been accomplished, 
the wild tribes pulled down their lodges and quietly went back to 
their hunting grounds on the Western plains, the Confederated Indian 
Nations to their homes in the Territory, and the troops to their 
stations. 

Whilst the transactions mentioned were being enacted in the 
country of the Indians, not a whisper was heard of the stupendous 
events of that Sunday in April at Appomattox; not a rumor of the 
meeting near Durham Station, that 27th day of April; not a word 
of the surrender of the Trans-Mississippi Department to General 
CanBy on May 26th; not the slightest intelligence reached the 
council grounds that the Confederate armies had surrendered, the 
troops been disbanded and the war concluded, and that the Confed- 
erate Government was a tradition, a memory, a thing of gray and 
elory forevermore. 

On the return of the Commissioners to what had been District 
Headquarters, finding no authorities to whom to report, General 
THROCKMORTON, on his return to Texas, made deposit of the treaty 
papers in the State Department at Austin. 

The benefits secured to Texas by the peace conference were not 
lost by the overthrow of the Confederacy. The Indians, mindful 
of the stipulations of the treaty, ceased their depredations along the 
border for many months, and peace and quiet and a feeling of security 


prevailed as never before. The returned Confederate soldiers seek - 


ing new homes, took advantage of this and moved out to the cheap, 
fertile lands of the West. The disbanded soldiers of the Union army 
remembering with delight the soft winds of the south land and the 
fair faces of the daughters of the sunny clime, came to Texas by 
thousands, and settling on the rich lands of the frontier, peopled 
those counties with a brave, robust class of immigrants, inured 
to toil, and being fitted for it by their soldier life, made the border 
land safe against marauding incursions of bad Indians, until at 
length General CustTER, penetrating the Indian country, fought the 
Kiowas and Arapahoes, killed some two hundred of their warriors 
und captured several hundred of their women and children, who, for 
iu time were held as hostages; since when there have been no Indian 
troubles on the frontier. 

The result was, that Texas rapidly recovered from the evils of 
the war. No State in the restored Union made such continuous 
and rapid development. Tine after line of railroad was built, city 
after city was built where a human habitation before was unknown, 
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where the morning dew on the rank grass wet the knee of the rider 
as he crossed the prairie. Towns and villages, and wide spreading 
farms sprang into existence as if by magic. The thousands of the 
days of the treaty, have grown to three millions of prosperous and 


happy people. 

Napo.eon after having defeated and destroyed five of the choicest 
armies of Austria, was driving the remnants of the last one back 
under the walls of Vienna. In proposing to Arch Duke CHARLEs 
the preliminaries of the peace of Leoben, he said: “With respect to 
my own feelings, General, if this proposition should be the means 
of saving one single man’s life, I should prefer a civic crown so 
merited, to the melancholy glory attending military success.” 





CONVERSATIONS ON CAVALRY; BY PRINCE KRAFT ZU 
HOHENLOHE-INGELFINGEN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 
By First LIEUTENANT CARL REICHMANN, NINTH INFANTRY. 


SECOND CONVERSATION, (NOVEMBER 20, 1885).—OF THE TRAINING OF 
THE RECRUIT IN THE TIME OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


H. You promised to answer the many questions which arose in 
my mind after our last conversation. First of all, I ask you to 
inform me of the principles governing the individual training of 
FREDERICK’s cavalry. I was unable to find any regulations or book 
in which they are laid down. 

S. I believe you. For an art cannot be taught by written in- 
structions. Its limits may be fixed. Within these limits one must 
be skilled in it, because it is an art. He who is skilled in it, illus- 
trates it by word of mouth and example. The schools of art are 
live schools only, teaching from mouth to mouth, from eye to eye. 
Science may be acquired from books alone; not so art, and the art 
of riding no more than that of painting. 

H. Were all the horsemen of FREDERICK THE GREAT artists in 
riding? 

S. Certainly not, if thereby we mean the high school of equita- 
tion; but the art of campaign riding, which differs essentially from 
that of school riding, was highly developed. 

H. Then you do not think school riding essential for campaign. 
riding? 

‘S$. That is quite another question. I might say yes or no. 
School riding forms the foundation of everything necessary for cam- 
paign riding. Yet it is not necessary that every good campaign 
rider be a good school rider. Still less necessary is it, that every 
good campaign rider should know how to train a horse for school 


riding. 
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H. Please make this plainer. With us every horseman is 
taught, in his second and third year, how to make a horse obedient 


and how to put it to work. 

S. Just there is the great difference between the modern princi- 
ples of training and those of the Great King. 

H. How was the individual training conducted then? 

S. Iconfess I find it difficult to begin, for Ido not know whether 
to begin with the man or the horse. For the man is put on a trained 
horse to become a good rider; the horse is trained by a good rider 
to become a good horse. 

H. That is the story of the egg and the fowl. Which one was 
first, the fowl that laid the egg, or the egg from which the fowl was 
hatched? 

S. Correct! Let us begin with the man. In those days the 
recruits were put on the best trained and best tempered horses. 

H. That is also done at the present time. 

S. It is, as far as practicable, but on account of the short term 
of service the number of our recruits has increased, while that of 
well trained horses has decreased. 

H. That brings us back to my former remark, that the short 
term of service prevents us from equaling our forefathers. 

S. I state again that later on I shall explain to you my ideas as 
to how the demands on cavalry may be met in spite of the present 
term of service. 

H. Allright. In order not to move in a circle let us confine 
ourselves to the principles of individual training at the middle of 
the last century. 

S. Agreed. It was the endeavor then to teach the recruit how 
to ride well on a well trained horse. It was not at ail the intention 
to teach every rider how to train horses; it was sufficient if he 
learned how to sit well and firmly on a trained horse, ride in ranks, 
use his arms, and have confidence in the ability of his horse, ride 
across country, and know how to rally quickly when the ranks were 
disordered. 

H. Is it not a requisite of a good rider to know how to break 
a horse? 

S. That is exactly the error of the present time; it is not abso- 
lutely required of a good campaign rider. 

H. But must not cavalry be able to break and train their own 
horses? " 

S. The cavalry yes, but not every cavalry man; I can name you 
many excellent campaign riders of the present time, who never 
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learned how to break a horse. Lookat all the members of ruling 
houses, who have prominent places in the army; they are, almost with- 
out exception, excellent and bold riders, exemplary campaign riders, 
and, I am inclined to assert, that none of them ever had time to con- 
cern himself with the training of unbroken horses. 

H. These gentlemen have equerries who break the horses for 
them; but you cannot detail an equerry to every recruit. - 

S. Inacertain sense you can; from the old, trained riders, those 
showing special aptitude are to be selected and trained as remount 
riders, who break the horses for the troop; that is what was done in 
those days. 

H. And it is done to-day also, to a certain degree. 

S. Only with this difference, that all the other men also are taught 
to dabble in breaking horses. This is plainly not only unnecessary, 
but injurious. 

H. Nor were all the horses perfectly broken in those days. 

S. It certainly also happened then that a rider who had gained 
some proficiency was given a horse which was imperfect in its gait, 
and had no incurable faults. But when the rider has once acquired 
a certain degree of efficiency on a good horse, he will gradually learn 
how to manage a less obedient horse, to put up with its faults, although 
unable to break the horse of them. Look at many of the above 
named distinguished gentlemen; they finally, without having become 
riding masters, tamed quite difficult horses sufficiently for use. 

H. Let us return to our recruit. In those days he learned on a 
trained horse how to ride. What was demanded of him when pre- 
sented for inspection? 

S. We are not so far yet; there was no such thing then as pre- 
senting the reéruit for inspection. Of this, however, hereafter. 

H. How then were the recruits trained? 

S. We ought not to say “the recruits,” but “the recruit,” for 
there were no squads of recruits as we understand them, in the cav- 
alry of FREDERICK THE GREAT, in times of peace. 

H. Itis true, there were few recruits then. Marwitz who joined 
the regiment of gendarmes on January 2, 1790, estimates the average 
number of recruits for a “company” (half a troop), of seventy-five 
horses and sixty-six privates, at eight per annum; hence it would seem 
that on an average every man served ten years. For a troop there- 
fore, numbering 150 horses, including non-commissioned officers, some 
sixteen recruits must have been enlisted annually; that would still 
give a squad. 

S. We may assume that under FREDERICK THE GREAT the per- 
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centage of recruits was still smaller, for the horsemen made the 
soldier’s trade their calling; therefore, unless great losses in battle 
called for a large number of recruits, it is probable that the troop of 
150 horses required annually, at the most, ten or twelve men. Losses 
in battle were, however, not fully replaced, for during the Seven 
Years’ War the King’s cavalry became greatly reduced in numbers; 
finally its quality suffered also, on account of large additions of re- 
cruits, of which the King complains. 

H. Let us then assume ten or twelve recruits per troop, irre- 
spective of the fact that there were troops of as many as 200 horses. 

S. Very well. Let us assume ten or twelve. But they did not 
join the troop together on a fixed date, but were enlisted as required. 
Thus the recruit, or two or three, were turned over to an old, trusty 
non-commissioned officer for instruction. He taught them how to 
ride, instructed them in the use of arms and the details of the ser- 
vice, and when the non-commissioned officer reported the instruction 
completed, they turned out with the troop. 

H. Marwirz states that at the beginning of 1790 he first did 
duty, and then drilled with the troops at the end of March. 

S. It is probable that things went as quickly as that with a 
young nobleman who had learned some riding before joining. The 
instruction of the ordinary recruit must have required more time. 

H. In his professional opinion on cavalry Marwitz assumes 
for the last decade of the past century, that the man was a recruit 
for two years. 

S. Ido not think that it was quite so long before he drilled with 
the troop. But the main thing is that the recruit learned to acquire 
seat and touch on a perfectly broken horse. He who receives his 
first instruction in riding on a horse not thoroughly broken, imbibes 
with the mother milk, as it were, faulty habits. 

H. That is easily explained; for if a horse fails to respond to 
the proper “aids,” the beginner at once substitutes faulty ones. 

S. You speak of aids much too soon. The first thing a rider 
has to learn is the seat. Upon a proper, firm, secure seat, depends 
the rider’s independence of the motions of the horse. Only he who 
has learned how to sit, and to sit correctly, is able to use his lower 
thigh at will and as ordered, in handling the reins as well as the 
arm. Only he who sits correctly is able to use his lower thigh as he 
wants to, and as he ought to. 

H. That is plain. For he who has no seat, but holds on with 
his hands by the mane and with the heels by the flanks in order to 
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not fall off, can neither handle the reins nor apply his legs as a rider 
should do. 

S. That is an extreme case, but it illustrates the many shades 
of this kind of thing. It would therefore be desirable, if practi- 
ticable, not to instruct the beginner in the use of the thigh and 
reins, nor to allow him their use until he has learned to maintain a 
correct seat at all gaits. 

H. How could that be done? 

S. Only by the use of the longe, and by not putting any reins 
in the hands of the beginner. But the same result can be gained 
approximately, by requiring, in the beginning, until the seat is firm, 
a steady position of the band and normal slope of the lower thigh, 
and by not saying anything of the management of the reins or 
application of the lower thigh, until the seat has become firm. 

H. In that case the horse could run away with the beginner. 

S. It is not so bad as it would seem. Only the horse must be 
well trained, for even the seat alone can be taught the recruit on a 
well broken horse only, which shows a faulty seat by wrong motions, 
so that the rider only feels secure when he has the proper seat. 

H. Then you require for every recruit a horse perfectly trained 
in the school of equitation. 

8S. That would be neither practicable nor useful; for horses too 
nicely trained would play all kinds of tricks induced by the invol- 
untary and unconscious actions of the rider. For the campaign 
rider a horse well broken to campaign riding will do. 

H. Then you do not think a too nicely trained horse adapted 
to campaign riding? 

S. A horse trained only in the high school of equitation cannot 
well endure the long gaits of campaign riding. 

H. Then you think that for campaign riding the high school 
can be dispensed with? 

S. The high school will ever be the basis of the principles of the 
individual training of cavalry. A cavalry that has no school horses 
at all gradually loses sight of the proper course of horse breaking 
and instruction in riding. 

H. How many school horses per squadron would you think 
necessary? 

S. Not a single one per squadron; for it cannot have a rider 
that can ride according to the high school. School horses should be 
kept only in the Central* Riding School, the only place where the 


*The author here refers to the riding school at Hanover, which has the designation 
“Central Riding Institution.””-—[ TRANSLATOR. 
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knowledge of proper “aids” in riding is to be developed to the 
highest perfection in some specially gifted riders; but there at the 
Standard Institution the high school must never cease to be culti- 


vated. 
H. I enticed you into a digression from our theme. We had 


come to the point that the recruit must, in the first place, learn how 
to sit before he is made acquainted with the uses of the thigh and 
rein. He must learn them afterward. 

S. Not’for a long time yet. He must learn how to turn to the 
right and left; he must learn how to drive the horse forward with 
his thighs; how to hold him back by the reins; he must learn how 
to ride at the three gaits—walk, trot and gallop (in this instruction 
it would, at first, be a matter of indifference whether the horse gal- 
loped to the right or left); he must learn how to stop him, rein him, 
back and support him. He must thus learn to employ the thighs 
and reins as a kind of conventional language spoken to the horse, 
but he must not regard them as the science of the “aids.” That is 
all he needs in the ranks and in the field; and when he has learned 
the use of arms, he is ready to drill with the troop. 

H. Do you mean to say that in the cavalry of the Great King 
the recruit was so soon put into the ranks? 

S. Iam sure of it. Under Semp.iirz he was put between two 
reliable men, who would “cuff” him into his place, if he could not 
manage his horse. Tradition also has it, that SerpLirz put the least 
courageous, 7. e., the youngest recruits, into the front rank. The 
old soldiers in the rear rank had to watch them and drive them 
forward, if in the charge they did not ride fast enough, by “tick- 
ling” them, if necessary, with their sabers. This, it is true, was a 
little harsh, and would hardly be allowed at the present day. 

H. But Marwirz says that in his first drills he rode in the rear 
rank. Iam always quoting Marwirtz, because he is the only one 
from whom I could find out anything of the interior service of the 
cavalry of the last century. He also states (vol. I., p. 46) that in 
his first charge his horse bolted through the front rank, past the 
officers and went to ‘the devil.” ‘I deserved the flat of the saber,” 
he says, ‘but fortunately escaped with being laughed at.” 

S. A fourteen-year-old child could not very well be put in the 
front rank, and an exception was probably made with such a young 
nobleman. You may infer from this, however, how rarely then a 
horse bolted, if the rider got the “flat of the saber” for it. (I refer 
to my statement in our last conversation, that in those days the horses 
did not bolt.) 
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H. But were they not rather liberal with the “flat of the saber”? 
S. Less than is generally supposed. There may have been ex- 
ceptions. Generally they were humane, kept in view the well- 


being of the subordinates and observed the prescribed rules. 

H. What did the recruits do when sufficiently advanced to drill 
with the troop, which seems to have been practicable after six 
months’ drill? But Marwirz speaks of recruits of two years’ ser- 
vice, and says that they rode one hour daily. 

S. These statements of Marwitz prove that in the last decade 
of the century the cavalry no longer strictly adhered to the princi- 
ples of FREDERICK THE GREAT. For the Great King demanded two 
hours of outdoor exercise, daily, for every horse. Even on Sundays 
the horses had to have their outdoor exercise before church, under 
the first sergeant. 

H. But they did not drill out of doors every day, winter and 
summer. Hence they must have ridden for some time in the riding 
hall or in the ring. 

S. The King says: ‘The day is lost, on which the rider has 
not exercised his horse.” This exercise was devoted to individual 
riding. The King laid great stress on it as a prerequisite for rallying. 
In this kind of riding the trooper learned how to turn his horse in 
all directions at all gaits, how to clear obstacles and go over uneven 
ground at full gallop, and how to use his arms without losing his 
seat. He said: ‘Whoever cannot stand.a long gallop, is not an 
efficient cavalryman.” 

H. Then it seems to have been the custom to always sound the 
rally at the end of this individual riding. 

S. Not only that, but the individual riding was also practiced 
as essential for rallying quickly. For he who, at any time and under 
all circumstances, can quickly put his horse in motion at any gait 
and in any direction, can get quickly to the place designated for 
rallying. 

H. It must be cléar to any one, even if he has never been on a 
horse himself, that cavalry capable of rallying quickly, is worth 
twice or three times as much as one, which, after the first charge, is 
out of the leader’s hand for the rest of the day. For this reason 
the King directed that after every closed charge the command 
to disperse be given, “not that it should be done in the face of 
the enemy, but that it be explained to the men that it was done 
only for practice in rallying. For, after contact with the enemy, 
the rascals will always be dispersed.” 

S. On this point then we agree. But rallying must be practiced 
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daily and not during drill only, otherwise these principles will not 
become second nature to the men. At first it was thoroughly prac- 
ticed on foot, especially by those riders (recruits) who were not yet 
sufficiently masters of their horses to do it mounted, merely to teach 
them what direction to take. When rallying is practiced in the 
drill season only, it is too late and the work is thrown away. 

H. I suppose there are a good many things besides charges that 
will throw cavalry into disorder? 

S. Certainly; and in such cases, it is very important that the 
cavalry should rally quickly and be ready for action. A troop 
which can rally quickly has confidence in itself, and the leader in it, 
for he knows that he can rely on his troop. It fosters enterprise 
and boldness in the charge. Do you think that ZieTHEN at Roth- 
schloss, in 1741, would have ridden across country; that the cavalry 
at Hohenfriedberg would have crossed the Striegau in the face of the 
enemy; that Semuirz at Zorndorff would have dared to break his 
whole mass of cavalry into column of troops riding across country 
and to pass the deep water of the Zabern, if these leaders had not been 
confident that whenever the troops became disordered by the ground, 
order could quickly be restored by rallying? 

H. But the drill and maneuver seasons were but a small part 
of the year. Marwitz mentions a drill season of nine weeks tn the 
spring, (from March 16th to May 23d ), one of three weeks before the 
special review, one of three weeks in the fall, and there were maneu- 
vers besides, which, including the march to and from the garrison, 
could not have exceeded three weeks. That makes nineteen weeks. 
That leaves thirty-three weeks of the year. I do not believe they 
spent all these thirty-three weeks in individual riding; besides I do 
not see how supervision could have been exercised over every indi- 
vidual rider. ’ 

S. Inany case, in the times of FREDERICK THE GREAT, old riders 
on old horses were never put into the riding hall. This is proven 
by the small size of the riding halls and rings in those days. How- 
ever, you must not think that in individual riding every rider was 
allowed to ride how and where he pleased. The rider was constantly 
and diligently practiced in leaving the ranks and quickly reaching 
the place to which he was called. Nor did the rider exercise his 
horse at will, so long as his training was not completed, but as he 
was ordered, and for such a time and at such gaits as were pre- 
scribed. 

H. In that case they must have been divided into classes, each 
under charge of its own non-commissioned officer or officer. 
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S. I think so too, and that officers and non-commissioned officers 
superintended the men of their own squads. 

H. There are seasons of the year when outdoor exercise is out 
of the question. At such seasons recourse must be had to the riding 
hall and to riding by squads, with distances. 

S. It should be made a principle that the covered halls are to 
be used only for recruits, remounts, and such recruits of the past 
year, and such horses as are to be trained over again. 

The squadron always rides in the open. If the rings cannot be 
used, if it is very cold or raining too much, the troop simply turns 
out for horse exercise. 

Riding in the hall only leads simply to parade work; riding in 
the open makes the practical riders we want in the field; riding in 
all kinds of weather keeps men and horses healthy, makes them 
hard, and trains them for field service. 

There is no lack of interesting exercises if there be a sufficient 
number of men to form one or two platoons; they may be drilled, 
practiced in marching, or drilling in single rank, etc. War may 
break out atany time; how then about the closed riding, the charges, 
the passage of defiles, and the movements for forming in close order, 
when even the old soldiers have not been practiced in them for 
months? 

H. I return to my first question: What was done during the 
thirty-three weeks in which there was no drill, or, if we deduct four 


or five weeks during which the troops were compelled to use the 
hall, in the remaining twenty-eight or nine weeks? Only individual 


riding and rallying? 

S. And then, the use of arms and riding across country. You 
see if the rider, who has learned to sit well and use rein and thigh 
merely as a means of communicating his wish to the horse, learns 
in the first year how to ride over uneven ground instead of torment- 
ing his horse in the hall; if he executes on horseback gymnastic exer- 
cises, and all kinds of preparatory exercises for the use of the saber 
without changing his seat or fretting the horse with the reins, he 
gains more steadiness of seat for work under all circumstances than 
he would in the hall. The officer in charge must see that the recruit 
sits easily, feels the reins lightly and uses them seldom, disturbs the 
horse as little as possible by “aids,” and inspires confidence in his 
horse. The horse of course must be steady, fresh and obedient, then 
the horse will also gain confidence in the rider, and the oftener they 
ride across country and clear obstacles, the more practice the horse 
gets and the better the horseman likes it. 
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H. That is true; I saw itin the paper chase instituted for very 
poor riders from the infantry. They finally rode across country pre- 
viously deemed impracticable for horses, nor did anyone remain be- 
hind or meet with an accident. 

S. Yes; what all mounted infantry officers can do, the cavalry 
private must surely be able to learn. It is only a question of getting 
the necessary time for it, and not spending it in useless, soul killing 
hall riding, which only serves to make an imperfect rider believe 
that he is a perfect horseman. 

H. Were not these riding squads finally inspected? Certainly 
you cannot let the officers and non-commissioned officers do as they 
like for twenty-nine weeks in the year, and go riding wherever they 
please? There must bave been some regular control over their exer- 
cises, and a regular repetition of the instruction in the same, and I 
know of no other opportunity for control and instruction than the 
inspection. If you wish to control cavalry you must inspect the 
riding squads. 

5S. This constitutes one of the principal differences in the in- 
terior service of the cavalry of the Great King and our own. Inspec- 
tions, and very thorough ones too, were also made then, the cavalry 
was rigidly inspected, but never were riding squads in the hall pre- 
sented to the inspector in the ring. The hall was considered’ a nec- 
essary evil, and school riding as a means to the end of acquiring 
sampaign riding; the result only, campaign riding, was inspected. 

H. Was only the drill of the whole troop inspected then? 

S. Oh, no, certainly not; on the contrary, the riding of the 
individual was then closely watched, but only with reference to his 
fitness for practical work. SEIDLITZ went so far as to ride alongside 
some private soldiers when going over difficult country or jumping 
ditches and hurdles, in order to see for himself how they acted. 

H. How much stress Serpiirz laid upon the observation of the 
individual, and how thorough he was in it, appears from the anec- 
dote, that he held a dollar between his fingers as a target for some 
good shot. The latter had to hit it with the pistol and was then 
allowed to keep it. 

S. And how much stress the King himself laid upon the indi- 
vidual riding I have mentioned above. 

H. Then you really think that in those days whole riding squads 
were never inspected? 

S. All I can learn on this point confirms me in this opinion; 
besides, it is quite rational to have formal inspections of the result of 
the training only, not of the means by which it is accomplished, 
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because, otherwise, the means is apt to be mistaken for the end, or 
the end to be lost sight of through too close attention to the means. 
And here there is a special temptation, in the performances in the 
riding hall, to engage in some showy tricks, which are hurtful to the 
horse, spoil the rider, and impair the campaign riding. It is rational 
therefore to make inspections only of the several units, wben the 
school of the platoon, the troop, or regiment has been completed, but 
not of the riding squad in the riding hall. In these inspections of 
the platoon, for instance, the individual riding can be inspected. 

H. I cannot imagine that in those days the superiors should 
have resigned the method of instruction and waited quietly for the 
result, for, all control over, there would have been danger of baving 
this or that entirely spoiled before necessary connections were made. 

S. This the superiors in those days certainly did not do, but 
they convinced themselves frequently by their own presence, whether 
the instruction in riding was properly imparted. 

H. But that is a kind of inspection too. 

S. With some difference! For if the instructor does not know 
when the superior will be present at the instruction, he cannot get 
ready for it and prepare a riding exhibition for which he specially 
drills his men; and this he can do and is bound to do if he knows 
that the inspection will take place at the end of the riding course 
previously laid out, and for which he drills his squad as for a 
quadrille. 

H. Ishould think,that whenever the instructor reported a re- 
cruit proficient, the superior would have satisfied himself as to the 
riding of the recruit before giving his consent that he should drill 
with the troop. 

S. That was probably done; but in that case the efficiency of 
the recruit in individual riding was tried, for you must not forget 
that the squadron as a completely trained unit never ceased to exist. 
(For if we assume for a troop of 150 horses fifteen remounts per 
year, which turn out with the troop in the third or fourth year, and 
twelve recruits per year who turn out after six months’ training, 
there were still at least one hundred horses available in each troop 
for drill or other purposes). Marwitz assumed eight recruits for 
each company, i. é., sixteen recruits per squadron annually. If we 
assume ten or twelve in SEIDLITz’s time, then there were two recruits 
assigned to each squadron every two months. 

H. That of course would be impossible now, when we receive 
nearly one-third of our recruits each year, and when, after dismissing 
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the reserves, the squadron is as good as disbanded and must be 


reorganized. 

S. That is true. We must take into consideration the three 
years’ (or four for the four year volunteers) term of service. 

H. And how? 

S. I have duly considered this point and made my plans. I 
shall explain them to you at some future time. The next time let 
us discuss the training of the older soldiers and training of the 
horses in the days of the Great King. 

H. I'll have a good many questions for you yet. 





MOUNTED PISTOL PRACTICE. 


By CAPTAIN GEORGE PADDOCK, FirtH CAVALRY. 


HERE is no kind of target practice more interesting than shoot- 
ing with the pistol, mounted; yet the proper method of attaining 
proficiency is not generally agreed upon. This fact is due to several 
causes. We spend too much time trying to learn from the few phe- 
nomenal experts, and too little time studying the causes that dis- 
tinguish the fair pistol shot from the more common poor shot. 

The phenomenal shot is a poor one to go to for information. He 
may not know himself how he manages to make his record; he may 
know and not wish to cheapen his accomplishment, or he may know 
and deliberately deceive his audience. 

Even if he is willing to impart information, the fact that in all 
likelihood the first principles came to him easily or almost intuitively, 
renders it hard for him to understand just what the naturally poor 
shot has to struggle with. Upon the same principle I have heard it 
stated that the brightest minds are not generally as good instructors 
as others less favored. 

The latter, remembering their own early difficulties, understand 
more clearly and may have more patience with the failures of the 
beginner. Let us look then to the good shots that are not phe- 
nomenal. ; 

There can be no question that good riding is a requisite of skillful 
shooting, mounted. It is noticeable, however, that mounted pistol 
practice will improve a man’s riding much more rapidly than the 
monotonous movements around the riding school, possibly because 
something definite is to be accomplished, and if, while improving his 
riding, we can gradually teach him how to shoot, we will accomplish 
a double purpose, and eventually turn him out a good rider and a 
skillful pistol shot. 

In a troop of cavalry will always be found a large percentage 
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of good riders, but among these good riders there will be only a 
small percentage of good shots. It is my desire to point out the pecu- 
liarities of the method of carrying the pistol and moving the pistol 
arm, common to the good shots, which are not noticeable among 
poor shots, being convinced that herein lies a most important first 


principle. 

Careful observation reveals the fact that the good shots carry the 
pistol hand and move the pistol arm with the same ease and grace 
that characterize the movements of the body and the bridle hand. 
Horse, man and pistol move in the same cadence; as they approach 
the firing point the pistol is turned, and pausing a moment, is fired, 
no jerking or thrusting is seen; no sudden movement alarms tlie 
horse. 

I agree with Captain Pircuer, that it is a “decided error’’ to 
prescribe that the pistol should be projected at the mark and fired 
without any effort to align it upon the object. As stated by him, 
‘it is open to the same objection that he finds to snap shooting from 
the hip with the rifle.” 

There is a further objection to this method of shooting, arising 
from the fact that the sudden motion of the pistol-hand is invariably 
terminated by a jerk, which not only frightens the horse, as before 
stated, but which also imparts to the muzzle of the pistol, at first a 
downward, followed by an upward circular motion, that makes any 
kind of aim impossible, and the hit, if made, a pure “scratch.” 

Having developed, by constant and patient practice, the easy 
sarriage and movements of the pistol-arm, it next becomes necessary 
to determine a number of minor points, such as the proper grip 
upon the pistol, the tension of the muscles of the arm, and lastly, 
the kind of aim that can be taken quickly enough to be uninflu- 
enced by the motion of the horse, and yet accurate enough to hit a 
target of the size and shape of a man at any reasonable distance. 

The grip upon the pistol and the tension of the muscles of the 
arm are best taught dismounted. While there is some reason to doubt 
that skill dismounted with the pistol is necessary to skill mounted, 
there can be no question of the desirability of attaining, if possible, 
a high degree of proficiency when dismounted and the aim is delib- 
erate. In taking position to shoot dismounted, the feet should be 
well apart, the left hand on the hip, and the left shoulder well back; 
in fact, the man should face to the left and fire to the right; this 
position of the body exposes it the least possible to the fire of an 
adversary, and it also ensures a firm, steady pose of the body. The 
pistol-arm extended, but not straight, as in the latter position thie 
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elbow and wrist cannot as easily correct, by slight movements, the 
unsteadiness of the shoulder and body. 

Men often say and think that the reason why they cannot shoot 
well is because their hand is not steady; this theory is to me absurd. 
The unsteadiness comes from the waist or shoulder, or both, and is 
due usually to the strain upon the muscles of the arm and hand. 
Let a man extend his arm as he would when shaking hands, and his 
hand will be seen to be very steady. If taught to hold out his arm 
when pointing the pistol, with as little strain upon the muscles of 
the arm as he experiences when his arm is extended with hand 


empty, as in pointing at an object, or as in shaking hands, and he 


will soon show a marked improvement in shooting. 

The grip of the pistol hand upon the stock must be firm, without 
any strain, the pressure being light, until the pistol is properly 
aimed, when the lower fingers increase the pressure as the forefinger 
is applied to the trigger. The position of the hand should be as far 
down the stock as possible, so that the thumb, in cocking the pistol, 
can just reach the hammer with its extremity, when extended. 
Men are apt to try to cock the pistol by placing the second joint of 
the thumb upon the hammer; this not only makes cocking the pistol 
difficult and awkward, but it leaves the hand in the worst possible 
position for holding the stock. By grasping the stock well down, 
the wrist is not constrained, and better results will follow. 

It will be noticed that many men will thrust the muzzle down 
just as they discharge the pistol; this habit can be broken by having 
them snap the pistol while some one watches the muzzle to see how 
much it moves. , 

Captain Cusnina, of the artillery, once devised a very useful 
little appliance consisting of a small mirror attached to the muzzle 
of a rifle, which thréw a pencil of light upon a shaded wall, to make 
apparent the “jumping” of the muzzle when the trigger was pulled. 
A little practice soon enabled a man to hold his piece very still when 
he snapped it. It was only necessary for him to see that he had 
formerly habitually moved it at this important moment to enable 
him to overcome the habit. Some such device would be even more 
valuable for a pistol, as on account of its size and weight, and further, 
on account of its being held in one hand, it must be more likely to 
unconsciously deviate than the rifle. 

The length of time that a pistol should be aimed, depends almost 
entirely upon the pull, and as safety necessitates the pull being far 
from easy, very quick aiming is not desirable dismounted. With an 
antagonist also shooting it is better to shoot once with good aim, 
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than a dozen times with uncertain aim. All attempts at so-called 
snap shooting is time thrown away. Aiming dismounted should 
commence the moment the pistol is pointed, and should continue 
during the interval required to pull the trigger without jerking; 
the practice of keeping the pistol at the aim for a moment after its 
discharge is an excellent one, and will tend to break the unconscious 
movement of the muzzle at the time the hand feels the hammer fall. 
It is at this moment that the pistol is most likely to be moved; 
the man firing knows that he held just under the “ bull,” and is usually 
at a loss to understand why it was not a good shot. 

There is more skill in holding a pistol correctly after the trigger 
is pulled than before. Almost any man can point a pistol at fifty 
yards and hold it in the four ring until his arm drops from exhaustion. 
This fact I have frequently-established by telling a very poor shot to 
hold as near the center as possible and to see how long he could keep it 
there. Such practice is good because it teaches a man how to hold 
without any strain of the muscles of the arm. This strain, which 
must be overcome, the man is frequently unconscious of, and it will 
often be necessary to feel the muscles of his arm and tell him to 
relax them before he is fully aware of it. The easy carriage of the 
arm, developed at dismounted practice will aid the man after he is 
mounted. 

Every good rider has experienced the sensation of the perfect 
ease with which he drops into the motion of his horse; were it not 
so, riding would be a tiresome instead of a delightful exercise. The 
point I wish to emphasize is, that the man who wishes to shoot well 
must learn to carry his pistol arm with as much ease and natural- 
ness as he does the bridle hand. After that is learned, comes the 
question of how to aim. In mounted aiming, I have gotten the best, 
and in fact, my only good results, by following the methods below: 
Keep the eyes both open and fixed upon the front sight, with the 
rear notch held a little below the line of sight; this will make the 
barrel always visible and prevent any great deviation to right or 
left; in fact the eyes will follow the direction of the pistol all the 
time it is being lowered, just as the eye of a billiard player follows 
the direction of his cue. 

The depression of the line of metal below the line of sight should 
be about one inch at the rear notch; this will insure sufficient view 
of the barrel referred to above, and will enable the rider to see the 
pistol and the target at the same time, and to be fully aware of the 
rate of speed the line of sight is making as it sweeps toward the 
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target, so that he can pull the trigger as it crosses, having applied 
considerable pressure at its near approach. 

While the pistol is at the “raise,” and also as it descends to the 
point, this angle between line of metal and line of sight of which 
the tangent is about an inch at the distance from front sight to rear 
notch, should be kept constant. In other words, the same amount 
of barrel should be visible all the time. In practice it will be found 
very easy to hold the pistol in this position even while it moves very 
rapidly. 

The main reason why deliberate aim can not be taken mounted, 
is, that the eye is kept so busy trying to bring both sights into line 
that it cannot watch the target and observe the rate of approach of 
the pistol’s direction toward it. By keeping an eye upon the front 
sight only,and depending upon the wrist to hold the rear sight or notch 
in proper position, the apparent approach of front sight and target 
is clearly visible, no matter hoW fast the horse is traveling, and as 
before stated, the rider can begin to pull before coincidence takes 
place, and has a far better chance of shooting at the proper moment, 
as he can correctly gauge the arrival of that moment, just as the 
ball player can tell the moment when the ball will strike his hands. 

The best catcher of the league could not hold a ball with his 
eyes shut, although it were thrown into his open hands. This 
method of aiming can be executed so quickly as to seem like snap 
shooting. It will be noticed that the ball will strike higher than 
the point Aimed at; the rise being about one to ten, is too slight to 
make any objection to the method. I have noticed that by holding 
toward the feet of a standing figure, that the hits for ten yards are 
about the middle, and for twenty and twenty-five about the shoulders. 
If firing at longer distances of course more allowance should be 
made or less of the barrel be kept visible at the point and at the aim. 

There is no other practice that yields better returns than mounted 
pistol practice. No one can fail to desire to shoot a pistol well from 
the back of a galloping horse after once seeing it well done. Almost 
any plodder can lie down on his back and sight and squint and per- 
spire long enough to be shot a dozen times, and make a reasonably 
good record with a rifle, but the man who can manage a good horse 
and shoot at the gallop without picking out a calm day, without a 
wind gauge, or any other of the many requisites of the record-makers, 
and can yet make a good score, that man has an accomplishment, 
not only necessary to a good cavalryman, but one which will excite 
the envy of any one who may witness his skill. 





THE CAVALRY HORSE; INSTRUCTION OF THE TROOPER 
IN DRILL AND DETAILS OF THE SERVICE, WITH 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THEIR IMPROVEMENT, ETC.* 


By CapraiINn J. H. DORST, FourTH CAVALRY. 


TNDER the present system of supplying horses the cavalry horse 
should be from four and a half to six years old when purchased. 

He should have considerable school training after purchase, and the 
new drill regulations for cavalry will probably attach much import- 
ance to this point. In learning to carry himself properly, bend his 
neck, back, passage, pirouette, jump, etc., he goes through what corres- 


ponds to gymnastic training for a man, and uses his muscles and ten- 


dons in a way that he probably never bad to use them before, and a 
certain amount of elasticity is iecessary. A horse seven years old and 
upwards has his bones hardened, his muscles and tendons set, and 
has acquired confirmed habits, carriage and gaits. The younger 
horse will be more docile, will learn more quickly, and a tendency to 
bad habits or vice can be more readily overcome. The difference in 
results of putting a five-year-old horse and a seven-year-old horse 
through the same course of training, would probably be proportion- 
ately as great as would be obtained by putting a young man of twenty 
and another of thirty-five, who had no previous training, through 
the same course of gymnastics. There is no doubt the younger man 
would soon improve beyond a point the older could never reach. If 
the horses were thoroughly trained when bought, of course those 
eight years old would be satisfactory, but such horses are hardly 
ever found except in the riding schools in large cities, or in the pos- 
session of wealthy men who ride for pleasure, and such horses have 
a very bigh price. 

The horse I have described will probably cost from $175 to $200, 
if bought by contract, though his first cost should not exceed $150. 


*Extract from report to the Inspector General, U.S. Army, June 5, 1891. 
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He will have some blood and spirit, and will require intelligent 
handling. It may be urged that he is too fine and high strung for 
the awkard and rough-handed men we get frequently as recruits. 
This is to a great extent true with our present torturing cavalry bit 
and recruits too old to learn to ride, but clumsy German peasants 
handle better horses almost to perfection. By enlisting men for the 
cavalry who are young enough to learn to ride, without short legs, 
long bodies, and splay feet, and by providing each horse with a bit 
suitable to his mouth, and giving a proper amount of time for in- 
struction, our more intelligent soldiers ought to do as well as the 
Germans. 

As to the measurement of horses requested, I am not able to 
furnish them, owing to the absence of nearly two-thirds of the troop 
on detached service. Some of them, especially the large horses, 
have grown quite thin with this mountain work, and the measure- 
ments of girth would have no value. Nor am I certain that I under- 
stand exactly what is meant by the length of the horse. The horse 
may be long by having a long neck and long body, and still have a 
short back. A long oblique shoulder will put the point of the breast 
well to the front. A long quarter, nearly horizontal on top, will 
put the rearmost point well back from the point of the hip. His 
body may thus be relatively long while his back is short. So far as 
these points are concerned the conformation is an ideal one, though 
an equally good horse, with quarters, equally long, but sloping, will 
have a shorter body. The main point, however, is symmetrical pro- 
portion throughout. I am not able to state the relative proportions 
of a symmetrical horse in figures, having no book of reference with 
me. Ihave been familiar with them, but have tried rather to educate 
myself to judge of shape by the eye, particularly as the quality and 
size of bone and muscle in different horses depends to a great extent 
on their breeding, which can best be determined by observation. 
I can only surmise why the average of all measurements is requested. 
Of course this average would not represent the type of cavalry horse 
in use, for it may be that of a very well proportioned horse and at 
the same time not that of a single horse in the troop. 

The standard cavalry horse must fulfill very few requirements, 
as prescribed by the regulations. The contractor, as a rule, begins 
by putting forward his worst horses first, and determines from the 
action on them the cheapest and poorest kind of horses that will be 
accepted. Those received will usually just fill the required condi- 
tions, and no more. Better horses are not offered. As a result the 
grade of the whole is low. 
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As far as mere riding is concerned, the portion of our cavalry 
tactics that refer to it is a rehash of European cavalry tactics. In 
European armies cavalry horses first receive a careful school train- 
ing, and afterwards are turned over to the troopers. Their tactics 
are made for trained horses. We have copied the tactics, which are 
not applicable to the horses we buy. In fact, our tactics almost 
ignore the fact that any special training is necessary, and many 
officers, especially those who have not served in the cavalry, seem 
to be of the opinion that any man who can stick well to a docile 
horse that can be guided with reins in one hand needs only dicipline 
and a knowledge of drill movements to be a good cavalry soldier, 
and that such a horse is a properly trained cavalry steed. From 
such ideas has probably grown the belief that an ordinary, tractable 
horse, eight years old, broken to ride and controllable by the reins, 
but otherwise untrained, is suitable for purchase for cavalry service. 

Our tactics do give a few pages to the subject of training new 
horses, but the subject is treated so briefly as to give no idea what- 
ever of its importance, and is placed in the back part of the book, 
where it is likely to be overlooked. The fact that no inspection is 
ever made of this matter by an authorized inspector shows at once 
how it has escaped attention and the little importance attached to it 
generally. Indeed, our tactics practically assume that a horse will 
draw in his nose by a slight pull on the reins, and bring up his hind 
feet by a pressure of the rider’s legs, that is, gather himself; that he 
will back smoothly, without throwing up his head, by increasing 
the pull on the reins and alternately relaxing and closing the legs; 
that he will go forward by giving the hand and increasing the pres- 
sure of the legs; that he will turn to the right or left in obedience 
to leg pressure, and that he will move sideways in obedience to the 
combined action of leg and hand. Now, a horse will not do these 
things until after months of patient training. It cannot be burried, 
for though the horse may soon learn to understand what is wanted, 
these unusual movements make his joints and muscles sore, just as 
unusual motions make sore the muscles of a man, and the horse will 
resist if the pain is too great, and may be spoiled. It takes some 
time, too, for the horse to learn to do these things quickly and with- 
out awkwardness. Yet these movements are the very elements of 
horse training, most valuable for the horse and for his control by 
the rider. The school of the trooper in our cavalry tactics applies 
only to horses so trained. In taking it from the European drill 
books that fact was ignored. 

In Europe the training of the horse is considered to be fully of 
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as much importance as the training of the rider. The Germans 
have their cavalry horses in training from a year and a half to two 
years before given toa trooper. The recruit is drilled in riding only 
about eight months before he is put in ranks. In a methodical sys- 
tem of school training the horse should be ridden every day for at 
least one hour, divided preferably into two drills of thirty minutes 
ach, and always ridden by the same man. The salutary effect is, 
first, that the horse is disciplined and becomes tractable, just as con- 
stant drills and restrictions make men obedient and well disciplined. 
Subordination and obedience are not then irksome, for they become 
a habit and the restriction is not felt. The horse is also brought in 
other respects more under the control of the rider, for he can be 


guided and urged toa great extent by the legs alone, leaving the 


hands free to use the weapons, and giving the rider some control 
if his hands or arms are disabled by wounds. In connection with the 
bending lessons and jumping the horse’s muscles are developed and 
he becomes more agile, supple, and sure footed. He can gather him- 
self more quickly, save himself more easily from a fall, recover him- 
self more surely if he makes a misstep, will be more enduring, will 
last longer, will have easier and better action, and be in every way 
a safer and stronger horse than he would have been without such 
training. The difference is similar to that of two men with equal 
physical power, one of whom is trained in gymnastics and the other 
not. Both may be very strong, but the untrained man cannot use 
his strength to the best advantage, and is clumsy and awkward and 
more easily worn out. The conformation of the cavalry horse 
that I have described is one that is well adapted for this system of 
training. 

Another item in training is to educate the horse to move always 
at one certain rate of speed at the walk, trot, gallop and charge. 
This requires much time, and also a considerable extent of level, un- 
obstructed ground. Six troops of the Fourth Cavalry, when not 
scouting, were drilled daily, except Sunday, from early in the spring 
of 1878 to February, 1879, about eleven months, before they acquired 
the faculty of moving always at a uniform speed at the walk, trot, 
and gallop. I have since learned that horses with some school train- 
ing can be taught as much in much less time. 

To make my ideas clearer, I wish to refer to the cadets at West 
Point and their infantry marching. They form the only military 
body I know of in our country that execute drill maneuvers with 
precision, and they do so in infantry drill only. It is due to their 
uniformity of step in marching. To this day, when walking with 
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a graduate, even a very recent one, I find myself unconsciously 
keeping step with him to the old cadence. They learn to march 
regularly in going to and from meals, during the summer encamp- 
ment when they march to music, and always at the rate of a certain 
number of steps to the minute; though I[ imagine the step is a little 
short, at any rate it is always uniform, the music marking the same 
number of steps per minute. The distance marched each time is 
about 500 yards, with only one slight change of direction, which 
hardly disturbs the length of step toward the pivot. It takes about 
five minutes to march it, and taking into consideration rainy weather, 
when the march is at route step, they practice this regular march- 
ing fifteen minutes a day, on an average, from June 15th to August 
28th. 

In barracks the dress parades, reviews, inspections, guard mount- 
ing, etc., have the effect of keeping them in practice, except in the 
winter, music always marking the steps with a uniform number of 
steps to the minute. In the latter days of the encampment, if one 
notices the corps marching to dinner, he will see that the men do 
not keep the touch of elbows closely, which is a grave tactical 
fault in some eyes, nor glance towards the guide, yet the alignments 
are almost perfection; occasionally, it is true, a cadet may be seen 
a little in front or rear of the line, but his thoughts are probably on 
anything else but that. In a moment or two, unconsciously to bim- 
self, without touching or glancing towards the guide, he is in his 
proper place. What threw him out was perhaps some little in- 
equality of the ground. He keeps his place by taking only steps of 
uniform length in uniform time; in other words, by a uniform rate 
of marching and going straight to his own front. The guides of 
subdivisions keep their distances in much the same way. Regularity 
of marching isa habit and requires no thought. The ability to keep 
aligned has become an instinct, as shown by the man who gradually 
resumes his place after getting a little out of line. Owing to this 
training the battalion, as strong as the effective strength of some of 
our infantry regiments, can march in column of fours indefinitely 
without the last set of fours gaining or losing an inch, and without 
thought on the part of the cadets; when wheeled into line there will 
be no closing in or crowding. Militia regiments, having but little 
drill, have to depend on the touch of the elbow and looking towards 
the guide. By these means very poorly instructed men can keep a 
very fair alignment, and uninformed people are sometimes led to 
compare them very favorably with cadets. Our regulars, too, from 
want of sufficient marching exercise to music, have to depend to a 
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great extent on touch and glancing towards the guide. In their 
vase and that of the militia the constraint of preserving the touch 
and of taking steps of a length and at a rate to which many are not 
habituated is most tiresome. This effect is often observed after a 
long march of processions in which militia have taken part, though 
the cause is never explained. It shows the difference in marching 
value between a raw soldier and a trained one. Music is of such 
assistance that for marching instruction alone regimental and post 
bands should be maintained. 

Now, if the cadets were exercised in only a very contracted space, 
say one in which they could move in no direction more than 100 
yards, which at quick time would take but little more than a minute, 
on account of their rather short step, and had no music to mark the 
time, it can readily be seen that it would take them much longer to 
learn to march, especially in double time. They would not be fairly 
settled in any uniform rate before they would have to halt or wheel, 
either of which would disturb the step and keep them from soon 
getting habituated to it. The difficulty would be greater if there 
were a number of organizations on the same drill ground, each fre- 
quently being in the way of the other. 

One can see how, after troops learn to march and wheel properly, 
precision in drill evolutions follows as a matter of course. It is 
merely the small matter of memorizing the tactics, and very little 
practice in drilling the movements is sufficient. Always marching 
ata certain rate gets men so used to it that they can keep up the 
rate for many hours without fatigue. When our foot troops, regu- 
lars and militia, make a march of any length a most noticeable thing 
is the number of stragglers until after several weeks and perhaps 
months of practice. Regularity of marching is insisted upon in the 
German army, even at route step, and is the secret of its wonderful 
marching powers, displayed from the very beginning of the Franco- 
German War, and of the very small percentage of its stragglers. 
The practical advantage was shown in the few days before the battle 
of Sedan, when the Germans outmarched the French, and on a much 
longer route. This is the secret of the ability of the German gen- 
erals to calculate the exact time necessary for maneuvers, and to plan 
grand combinations with certainty. It also accounts for the remarka- 
ble precision of all movements made by German troops. Such a 
quality in an army is one not to be despised. In comparison with 
it the grave consideration of minor “tactical points” seems absurd. 

The cavalry horse must learn to move uniformly at the walk, 
trot, gallop and charge, the rate at each pace being that to which the 
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slower and weaker horses can be trained without danger of their 
breaking down on a fast forced march under ordinary circumstances. 
Music cannot mark the rate for the rider, and it must be guessed 
and learned by frequent practice. It is evident that cavalry will 
need much more time to learn the regular marching rates than 


infantry. 

There are probably very few troops of cavalry in the service that 
van march at a uniform rate at all paces, and the chances are that 
there are none. In the first place, the early cavalry training of 
many officers has been such that they attach very little importance 
to the matter, and are perhaps not qualified to properly instruct the 
men and horses. Although the cadets have considerable cavalry 
exercise, it is not enough to teach them all they ought to know 
about training cavalry soldiers, nor is the cadet instruction given 
under favorable circumstances. Too many men ride the same horse, 
which is bad for the animal, and frequently the horses are used for 
draft purposes at light artillery drill on the same day they are used 
for cavalry. As cadets ride only on alternate days, no horse bas the 
same rider on two consecutive days, and many have two or three 
different ones at different hours each day. It is impossible, there- 
fore, to give the horses any but the most elementary school training, 
or to get the horses confirmed in a uniform gait, and without these 
drawbacks there is not even enough time allowed for platoon and 
company drill to educate horse and rider to march properly. In the 
little that is allowed a good deal must be taken up in teaching drill 
movements. The riding-hall instruction is fair, in some respects 
excellent, but the horses are not properly trained, and often three 
times too many cadets are crowded together for instruction at the 
same time. The cavalry drill on the plain is never even passably 
good. Precision and regularity are unknown, and this inadequate 
cavalry instruction has had, I believe. a very unfortunate effect on 
the cavalry arm. We get young officers from West Point thus im- 
perfectly educated for the cavalry who believe the West Point 
standard can not be surpassed. They follow in the old rut, and cav- 
alry instruction in our service improves very little. This, however, 
can not be helped with the present crowded course at the Military 
Academy. We must rely on the staff to assist in raising the train- 
ing of cavalry far above what can be taught at West Point. 

Other reasons why cavalry horses are not “gaited to obey com- 
mands” are, regulating the number and frequency of cavalry drills 
by the number only required by foot troops at the same post, the 
frequent absence of too many men and unfavorable drill grounds. 
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Equalizing the special and extra duty details between the cavalry 
and foot troops, and requiring detailed men to attend only the same 
number of drills in each arm, is bad for the cavalry. Cavalrymen 
are frequently so de ‘led while they are still very poor riders; but 
even with good riders it is not the man that needs the instruction so 
much as the horse. A cavalry soldier should ride his horse every 
day, winter and summer, in the riding hall or outdoors, in order to 
keep him trained and under control. Every one knows that a spir- 
ited horse is apt to be frisky and a little ungovernable after a few 
days’ enforced idleness. On the days when the extra-duty men go 
to drill it is always poor. The fault is often attributed to the men 
for not controlling the horses, but the fault is with the horses them- 
selves. Under such a system no cavalry can be properly instructed. 
It will not do to let other men use these horses at intervening drills 
to exercise them, for if the rider has an interest in his horse he will 
object to it, and when it has been practiced many horses have suffered 
by it. It must always be remembered that the cavalry soldier is a 
combination of two beings, one human and the other brute, and 
when the training of either is neglected this combination soldier is 
imperfect; and further, that’on account of his lower intelligence the 
brute requires more training and handling. 

Taking again the cadets, the most constantly drilled body of 
men in our country; during the winter they march frequently, in 
good order, to and from recitations and meals, yet the march is often 
at route step and the distances are short, and when the spring drills 
commence a deterioration in their marching is apparent. In the 
manual of arms their falling off is more noticeable; owing to their 
former training their improvement with practice is very rapid. A 
horse forgets his training much more quickly than a man, and after 
a long interval of rest does not recover his training so quickly. 
This is why a cavalry soldier should ride his horse every day. It 
should be just as much a matter of course as going to roll-call or to 


meals, not for most of the men only, but for all. The necessity for 
having all men available in a cavalry troop is just as great as it is 
in a light battery. The best relief, however, would be in having an 
authorized corps of mechanics, laborers and clerks sufficient to do 


the work now performed by detailed men, and in excess of the 
strength of the army. 

For drill a troop of cavalry needs enough of clear, level ground 
for the horses to settle down to a certain gait and maintain it with- 
out interruption for some little time, so as to grow accustomed to the 
rate, and so that after awhile the rider will know the proper rate 
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intuitively when his horse strikes it and can keep him at it. Until 
the horses learn to move always at a certain uniform rate at each 
gait, and to go straight to the front, so that the alignment will 
depend almost entirely on uniformity of pace and straight direction, 
and not upon touch nor glancing toward the guide, the march of the 
troop should not be interfered with by halts, wheels, other troops on 
the drill ground, or drill movements. The latter can be introduced 
gradually in the latter part of the drill hour, to break the monotony, 
so long as they do not break up the horses. At an easy gallop a 
horse will pass over a mile in five minutes. On the drill ground 
some distance is needed in which to break progressively from a walk 
to a trot and from a trot to a gallop, and allow the horses to become 
confirmed in each gait before passing to the next higher. At the 
end of the gallop a little time is also needed, and consequently dis- 
tance, in which to let the horse settle quietly into a trot. Five 
minutes is not too long a time to give horses to settle down to a uni- 
form gallop, and get the rider so used to the rate that he will know 
it when the horse strikes it. The drill ground then should be no 
less than 2000 yards long and wide enough to let the other troops 
of the garrison drill at the same time without interfering with each 
other, otherwise the troops should drill at different hours. For one 
troop it should be wide enough for the whole troop in line to change 
direction at the gallop, get the horses quiet without changing the 
gait, and then have room enough to change direction again. With 
the cadets at West Point this would take nearly the length of the 
cavalry plain, or about 400 yards. With horses properly bitted, and 
with a proper school training, and with riders that can ride, a width 
of 300 yards ought to suffice. 

In learning to charge a greater extent of ground is preferable. 
The days of charging over very short distances have passed, and in 
the present day the requirements of our cavalry tactics on this point 
are ridiculous. Cavalry may now be called upon to charge 600 or 
800 yards, perhaps farther. After the horses learn to march steadily 
at the gallop the speed can gradually be increased to the charge and 
kept there until the line breaks; as soon as this happens, the troop 
can be brought to the gallop and kept there until the horses are 
quieted, when the gradual increase to the charge can be repeated, to 
be checked again as soon as a break occurs. In time the horses will 
learn to move quietly and in good order for considerable distances 
at the charging gait. This was the method followed by some troops 
of the Fourth Cavalry at Fort Huachuca, where there was good 
ground, nearly level, for four or five miles. For charging, the drill 
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ground should be large enough to allow of charging in oblique direc- 
tions and across it. If horses are charged always over the same 
ground near the close of a drill they are apt to grow excited as they 
approach the ground, and the conditions indicate that the charge is 
about to take place. 

It may be urged that all this care to teach horses to charge well 
is unnecessary, because the charging days of cavalry are over. If 
learning to charge properly had no other value, it would be admira- 
ble instruction on account of the disciplinary effect on the horse, and 
the control over him it would be likely to give the rider in a mélée 
or time of much excitement. It also has a tendency to develop cool- 
ness and presence of mind under the same circumstances in the 
rider. That the days of cavalry charging good infantry in good order 
are over is probably conceded by every cavalryman. Cavalry might 
as well attempt to ride over a man-of-war. But in raids cavalry will 
often meet recruits, militia, and home guards, on whom a well- 
directed charge may have a wonderful moral effect. In France a 
dozen Prussian Uhlans would capture whole villages; in our own 
country forty or fifty hostile Indian warriors have kept in abject 
terror an area as large as the Middle States; Joun Morean and his 
guerillas were more feared in Kentucky and southern Indiana than 
Braae’s whole army when it marched on Lovisville. But when two 
armies are approaching each other cavalry will meet the enemy’s 
cavalry long before it reaches his infantry. The grandest cavalry 
combats of the world are yet to take place Cavalry that can not 
fight mounted and charge will stand no chance with cavalry that 
‘an. Men that always have to get off their horses to fight when 
threatened with an attack can be kept on the ground by a compara- 
tively small force constantly threatening, and will have very little 
value as an offensive force. 

After learning to march regularly at all gaits, and tu wheel, pre- 
cision of drill, as in infantry, is only a matter of memory and some 
little practice. Horses and men are then prepared to learn any sys- 
tem of drill tactics whatever in a very short time. Good riding and 
proper training of horses are the elements of all drill. Knowledge 
of drill evolutions is entirely secondary. Neglect of the former 
qualifications and blind insistence upon the latter, with consequent 
slovenly performance, has been the rule in our service. 

From the spring of 1878 to the fall of 1881, that portion of the 
Fourth Cavalry at regimental headquarters had been drilled almost 
daily, whenever practicable, both in the garrison and field, and, with 
very few exceptions, extra and daily duty men attended. This was 
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done even during the coldest weather in the winters of 1879 and 
1880 at Fort Garland. The horses had no school training, but steady 
drilling and scouting had made all the men at least fair riders and 
the horses docile and settled in their paces. This command was in- 
spected frequently by general officers, inspectors, and other staff 
officers, all of whom wanted to see drill movements, a lot of gallop- 
ing around and quick action, and particularly dismounting to fight 
on foot. All seemed to be rather pleased by the performances, and 
that was all. In the fall of 1880, while. the command was in the 
field on the Ute expedition, General SHERIDAN reviewed it. The 
battalion consisted of five troops, and it had not marched in review 
twenty yards, marching as easily and regularly as cadets, before the 
general turned to the regimental commander, and in a few words 
showed that he appreciated the time and attention that must have 
been bestowed on the instruction of the men, and that he was con- 
scious of their capabilities. He was the only officer that ever in- 
spected it who did, so rare was the knowledge of the principles of 
savalry training. This shows how good an idea of the efficiency of 
cavalry can be gathered from a simple review. When the review is 
for purposes of inspection, and in fact always, it is better to have 
the cavalry review distinct from that of other troops. When re- 
viewed with them it has to march behind infantry or artillery, and 
the infantry walk is too slow; while at a trot the artillery, with 
smaller platoon front and no slacking of the gait on the pivot at the 
turns, gains so much ground that the cavalry is kept at a fast trot 
and jiggling gallop to keep its place. The usual paces of the cav- 
alry horses are disturbed ana they are uneasy behind the infantry 
and worried behind the artillery. The spectacular effect may be 
fine, but no proper criticism of the cavalry can be made. 

The essential qualities in a cavalry soldier are ability to ride well, 
both in the riding school and across country, to understand the 
management and care of his horse in the field, in garrison, and at 
drills, to be able to shoot well, to handle his saber, to know how to 
pack a mule, to cook his rations in the field, to nail on a shoe, to 
mend his clothes, to patch up roughly his footwear, and to mend, 
temporarily at least, broken or torn equipments. He should also 
have a good eye for country, so as not to lose his way, and be ready 
with resources and expedients. If a non-commissioned officer, he 
should also be able to make notes of a reconnaissance and prepare 
maps, not elaborate ones that it will take a day or two to make, but 
rough ones that he can sketch in fifteen or twenty minutes. On my 
present duty I have already been hampered because only one 
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man besides the blacksmith can nail on a fitted shoe, and but 
few can pack. The troop is divided into many small patrols or 
detachments in a very rough country, and all must come to the 
main camp for shoeing. The few packers must be kept out nearly 
all the time. In order to prepare a fair map of the park either my 
lieutenant or myself must go to every part of it. This is why I 
have said the non-commissioned officers are not properly instructed. 

The only one of the above conditions required of a cavalryman 
is that he shall shoot. Various departments require different things 
from the cavalryman. If he can do nothing else, in order to equal- 
ize details he is given to the Subsistence or Quartermaster Depart- 
ment as a laborer; the Signal Corps demands certain instruction in 
signaling: the Medical Department requires a certain number in- 
structed as litter bearers; if a recruit, he must go to school. In 
the Cavalry Department, with the exception of shooting, but little 
is required. The knowledge of packing that now remains in the 
regiment is due to the efforts of Colonel MacKENZzIE nearly twelve 
years ago. 

The equalizing of details among all the troops of a command has 
more evils than I think is understood. For weeks last winter, owing 
to the absence of men on extra duty and fatigue, the average at- 
tendance at stables to groom sixty-five horses was about seventeen 
men, including non-commissioned officers. The* post commander 
partially helped this state of affairs by having afternoon stables 
after recall from fatigue, which gave many more men, but the 
extra men had already done a day’s work. The cavalryman 
has just as much work about the barracks as the infantryman, but 
the quantity of details makes the duty of the cavalryman about the 
stables harder. He bas to groom more horses, and go on stable 
police, as stable orderly, and on herd guard much oftener. The 
contrast in the amount of duty is apt to cause discontent. At the 
Presidio, while my few men were grooming sixty-five horses a full 
light battery in the next corral was grooming less than fifty. My 
men were kept at stables more than twice as long, doing the work 
of absent men. During the drill hour cavalry mechanics have been 
employed on artillery stables, while all the light artillerymen were 
at drill. Under the above circumstances it would be hard for a 
troop commander to have the discipline of his men criticised, or 
their efficiency compared unfavorably with that of a light battery, 
or even of foot troops. 

The cavalry recruit should be not more than twenty-five years 
old, so that he can learn to ride. The recruits should be enlisted at 
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a certain time of the year, so as to form one class, then taken to the 
recruiting depot and kept there for at least a year, and placed under 
a discipline similar to that of West Point, though not necessarily so 
strict, and be given a thorough gymnastic and cavalry training, so 
far as the time will permit. All the school teaching considered 
necessary should also be done there, for it can be done systematically 
under well chosen teachers. This will get the recruit under some 
restraint, to which he will be accustomed, before he joins his troop. 
His comfort and welfare should be looked after just as carefully as 
possible, and the depot should be inspected as thoroughly and by the 
same high officers as the military prison. It should be a preliminary 
training school, modeled to some extent after West Point, but with 
considerable more practical military instruction and very little stress 
on bookishness. 

Young horses for the cavalry should be bought, placed on a res- 
ervation, and trained. The depot for cavalry recruits should also, if 
possible, be at the same place, where the recruits will have the ad- 
vantage of observing the handling of horses and be thrown into the 
company of old soldiers employed in this business. Provision 
should be made for discharging or transferring men who are back- 
ward in riding or show fear of a horse. I have two men now in their 
second enlistment who can not ride as well as a six months’ recruit 
ought to do, and are probably too old to improve. They manage to 
get around fairly well at drill though, and that is about all that is 
required. Horses that do not develop suitably can be sold, or trans- 
ferred to the artillery. Their value will not be impaired by the 
handling and training they have received, but rather enhanced. 

In cava'ry matters it must be remembered that the cavalryman 
must be aman of action and not a dreamer, and that a little practice 
is worth a great deal of theory; that the way to learn to drill is by 
drilling, to shoe horses by shoeing, just as swimming must be learned, 
not from books or lectures, but by going into the water. Much 
of the time wasted in memorizing and reciting on tactics could be 
much better utilized by drilling. If any non-commissioned officers 
could not learn otherwise they alone might be made to go to 
school, but the better plan would be to reduce them for neglect 
or incompetence. The summer camp is also of but little benefit; 
the good effect is the opportunity it gives for getting a number of 
men together, away from “post duties,” where the captains can 
have some opportunity to control many of their own men and get 
acquainted with them. But in the main, camp life is only garrison 
life under canvas. Good active field work, with a fair proportion of 
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forced and night marches in all weather and over every kind of 
country, kept up for thirty days, will be more instructive than camp 
life continued for thirty years. Assuming West Point asa standard, 
the militia have adopted summer camps because the cadets have 
one. With their inexperience of garrison life, and the short time 
they have to spare, it is as much, perhaps, as the militia ought to at- 
tempt. With our much greater experience we seem to have followed 
their initiative in what is of very little use tous. On the con- 
trary, to cavalry troops accustomed to field work the summer camp 
is simply a holiday. 

The improvement of cavalry can be begun at once by concentrating 
the cavalry as much as possible at purely cavalry posts, commanded 
by cavalry officers, where the facilities for instruction are good. In 
carrying out this, troops of the same regiment should be kept to- 
gether as much as possible. The idea of getting troops from differ- 
ent regiments at the same post seems to be a favorite with some, but 
only troops that have been so distributed can appreciate the relief 
and better feeling that at once appears when they are garrisoned to- 
gether again with their own people. Very little value apparently 
is placed on regimental pride at the War Department, but without it 
troops can never be as good as they might be. It is bound to be 
broken down now, for the young officers entering the service can 
not take the pride or interest in their regiments that was once taken, 
and promotion only takes them to another regiment which is simply 
an abiding place till the next step occurs. Still, it is worth while to 
try to hold on to the little pride that remains for the good it may 
do. At purely cavalry posts there are no contrasts between the 
duties of troops of the different arms. In technical matters, the 
cavalry should also have its own inspectors, as the heavy artillery 
has now. In time, when the examination for promotion is based on 
what a cavalry officer knows about cavalry service, and on his ability 
to train and handle men and horses, and his efficiency in the field, 
‘avalry officers only, except the medical officers, should be placed on 
boards to examine cavalry officers, and the subjects should be selected 
by them. 

Owing to the reduction in the number of cavalry troops and the 
cavalry strength, the concentration of cavalry and a much higber 
standard of training are more imperative. In the militia the num- 
ber of cavalry is exceedingly small, and cavalry require such long 
training and so much care that in the event of war we would soon 
have practically none. It has been said by competent military 
critics that in the first two years of the War of the Rebellion bloody 
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battles were fought unnecessarily and many victories were practi- 
sally fruitless for want of good cavalry, properly employed. We 
are not in the habit of heeding the military lessons taught by our 
history, but it may be worth while to make some effort to do so. 

I have written thus fully because I understood while in Wash- 
ington last winter that questions were sent out from the Inspector- 
General’s office with the intention of having every officer express 
himself freely and fully upon all points connected with the welfare 
of the service, and that if he did not take advantage of it it was his 
own fault. I do not wish to obtrude my opinions upon those above 
me in authority and am not in the habit of doing so, but submit 
them only because I understand that I am invited and am expected 
to do so. 


Camp at Minera Kina, CAt., 
June 8, 1891. 
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TWO LETTERS FROM GENERAL DRAGOMIROFF, ON THE 
SUBJECT OF “LES ARMES BLANCHES.” 
[ Translated from the Revue du Cercle Militaire.] by . 7 
The Editor of the Scout* conceived the idea of writing to Gen- 
eral Dracomirorf, asking his opinion in regard to les armes blanches. 
In answer, he received the following: 


FIRST LETTER. 


I. The various kinds of armes blanches may be divided into two 
classes quite analogous to those embracing fire-arms. On one hand 


we have the thrusting weapon, corresponding to the arms using 
“direct fire;” on the other, the cutting weapons, the counterpart of 
the weapons employing ‘‘curved fire;”’ there is no third class, and 
should be none. The reason is plain; man creates nothing which 
does not correspond to his own image and likeness. Now, his natural 
weapon is his fist, with which he can strike vertically, from above 
downward, or horizontally, by thrusting it out in front of his body. 

And all kinds of armes blanches only reproduce this fist, with its 
two-fold character, considered as a fighting weapon, but with its 
power much increased. To strike down an enemy with a blow of 
the fist, one must be very strong and choose a favorable place for 
delivering the blow; while with the dagger, for instance, a mere child 
might kill a strong man. 

II. The improvements made vn the fist as a weapon are well 
known, of which the first was the club, or the ball attached to a leather 
thong; and, successively, the curved Cossack sword, the yataghan, 
the axe—all representing the improvements made on the fist em- 
ployed as a weapon with a crushing effect. 

The others, represented by the pike, lance, straight sword of the 
cuirassier (“lath”), bayonet and dagger, show the improvements 
made in the thrusting weapon. 

The forms and dimensions of les armes blanches have undergone 
a variety of changes in order to produce different effects; and exactly 


* A Russian paper. 
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in proportion to the frequency and effectiveness with which they 
were used, as, for instance, among the mountaineers and Cossacks 
in their struggles in the Caucasus, did they tend towards simplicity —- 
the curved saber for the latter, and the dagger for the former, and 
nothing more. 

The controversies concerning the superiority of the thrusting 
over the cutting weapon, and the reverse, have been numerous, over 
the most advantageous forms and dimensions of the blades, hilts, etc. 
Vain discussions, for they have generally taken place among per- 
sons who, during their whole lives, have never worn at their sides 
anything but virgin swords, which have never been sharpened, fre- 
quently not made of steel, and, in some cases, swords which have 
never been drawn from their scabbards, but have been actually 
fastened in them. 

III. How shall discussions of this kind be explained? Simply by 
the fact that man prefers the creations of his own imagination to the 
pure and simple study of a question —to a study carried on without 
trickery and without a desire to merely discover something unknown 
before. The desire to be original, and, to speak freely, “to froth 
at the mouth,” explains the circulation of so much nonsense. Still, 
that might be forgiven, if this nonsense were harmless; if, for the 
purpose of bringing himself into notice one should simply explode 
a petard that would harmlessly burst and disappear; but in this par- 
ticular case there is too much of it, to which notice is continually 
called by a vigorous and persistent beating of the bass drum. Let 
us, for a moment, look at the reasons for this discussion. 

IV. Which is the better, a cutting or a thrusting weapon? If we re- 
turn to the character of the fist we shall see that the study of this 
question amounts to a discussion of the following: “Which is the 
better manner of using the fist; from above downwards, or straight 
from the shoulder?” Evidently, the answer depends on circumstances 
and the individuals whom one strikes; and also on the method to 
which ‘one is most accustomed. 

In disposing of these two methods of attacking I must consider 
them equivalent within the limits of my familiarity with them. Fa- 
miliarity which will be a personal quantity if it concerns me only in 
single combat, but which will be that of the troops to which I belong 
if it be a question of the combat of troops. 

The partisans of the thrusting weapon cite the words of NAPOLEON: 
“Point, point, never cut!” were his directions to the French, among 
whom the knowledge of fencing, thanks to the authorized practice 
of dueling with the sword,* was so common throughout the army 
as to almost constitute it a national custom—certainly a military 
one. 

If NAapo.eon had been addressing us Russians, it is very probable 
that he would have said, on the contrary, “Cut, cut, never thrust!” 
seeing that the art of fencing is not generally diffused among us, 

*Among soldiers, as well as officers, dueling with the pistol was forbidden, for while any 


coward might face the muzzle of a pistol, it required a brave man to fight at sword’s length. 
The practice of dueling was considered an important means of educating officers and men. 
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while the habit of “cutting,” and “cutting well,” is common to all 
our young men, excepting a few workmen and merchants in easy 
circumstances. 

By placing you at this point of view, you will doubtless agree 
with me that all this talk about the “point” requiring more skill, 
and the “cut” more force, and other things of a similar nature, is 
of no value whatever; at least that is my humble opinion which, 
however, no one is compelled to adopt. 

“ But,” you will say, “if that be so, the infantry should also be 
provided with a cutting weapon, and yet that is not done in any 
army of Europe.” Of the infantry we shall speak later; for the 
present we shall discuss the question of les armes blanches from the 
cavalry point of view only, the cavalry being the highest represen- 
tative of the employment of this arm, and having, so to speak, the 
exclusive privilege of striking the enemy directly, that is to say, first 
of all by its own mass, and then using l’arme blanche only in the 
details of the combat, and for the purpose of completing the victory. 
So the preference to be given in the cavalry, to the thrusting or the 
cutting weapon is determined, in the first place, by national customs; 
secondly, by the examples of the specialists who have really used 
them and not by those who employ them merely for purpose of dis- 
play. I consider as specialists of the first class our ancient Caucasian 
mountaineers, and the Cossacks of the Caucasus, their brilliant pupils. 
The arms of both, as I have already said, are distinguished by a 
remarkable simplicity; the chachka, a light and well balanced saber, 
and the kinjal, poniard; the last is, however, employed only on foot 
and for domestic purposes. 

V. Forms and Dimensions of the Weapon.—The question of form 
naturally concerns only the cutting weapon, and even that is, to a 
certain degree, idle and unimportant. To be satisfied on that point 
it is enough to compare the curve of the yataghan (cimeter) with the 
less pronounced one of the chachka. And yet a Cossack would no 
more exchange his chachka for a yataghan, than a Turk would trade 
his yataghan for a chachka; it is entirely a matter of habit. 

The question of the dimensions of the weapon is a much more 
important one; if not so of itself, at least because it has led men to 
talk nonsense more frequently and violentiy than any other. For 
thrusting weapons, this question is naturally the most important. 
At first glance, it would appear that the longer the weapon,* the 
better it is; but this opinion is founded only on a hasty conclusion, 
inspired by the instinct of self-preservation. 

If one has reflected on this subject at all, he is apt to say to him- 
self: “If I can attack my enemy at a greater distance with a long 
lance, he will not be so great a fool as not to avail himself of the same 
advantage, and, consequently, in the most favorable cases, the con- 
ditions being the same for both, things will be evened up again. But, 
as a matter of fact this does not happen; the experience of centuries 
showing that the ones who load themselves down with such weights 
are, in the end, hopelessly beaten on every occasion. 


*Within the limits, be it understood, of convenience of handling and the strength of the 


man 
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We have the proof of this in the history of the Romans, armed 
with relatively short swords who, in every encounter defeated the 
Greeks, whose first eight ranks were armed with lances so long 
that those of the eighth rank were obliged to be 6.40 meters long 
in order to extend beyond the front rank. What could be more 
threatening or apparently more invincible than to have one’s whole 
front covered with a forest of spears, eight ranks deep? And yet it 
never stopped the Romans, and the Greeks were compelled to turn 
and flee. 

How is this result to be explained? Very simply: The Greeks 
were so embarrassed by the weight of their arms that they did not 
dare to attempt to make an attack while marching; andthe Romans 
were not inclined to take the word of their adversaries as to their 
own invincibility. They put them to the proof; that is to say, they 
dashed with impetuosity against this wall, made great gaps in it, ap- 
proached to within sword’s length of these pikemen, and then pro- 
ceeded to carve them up in a highly artistic manner. What re- 
mained for the unfortunate Greeks to do in the face of this barbarous 
manner of fighting, except to turn their backs and run? That is 
exactly what they did, and probably finding themselves embarrassed 
by their heavy weapons, they soon threw them away in order not to 
delay their “strategical retreat.” 

In the face of these well established facts every man whose 
brain is not obscured by theories or personal prejudices, will neces- 
sarily arrive at the following conclusions: 

1. In the employment of les armes blanches success does not de- 
pend on the length of the weapon, but on the attacker’s determina- 
tion to approach near enough to the enemy to make effective use of 
his weapon. 

2. The guarantee of the attacker’s success is to be found in the 
impetuosity of his forward movement. CasaRr himself has said that 
a rapid advance warms the blood and makes a man lose all idea of 
danger. If, then, in this matter, movement has so powerful an in- 
fluence, everything which can possibly hamper or slacken it should 
be dispensed with. 

3. The greater the length of a weapon the more difficult it is to 
handle it. A long weapon retards movement and, sometimes, com- 
pletely paralyzes it; consequently, even in an attack on foot, in- 
stead of being advantageous, it is positively detrimental; mucli 
more would it be so in a mounted attack. 

These principles have been formulated much more briefly and 
clearly by FREDERICK THE GREAT in his well known reply to the re- 
port about the necessity of changing the Prussian cavalry sabers. 
which were two inches shorter than those of the enemy: “Well. 
let our cavalry get two inches nearer the enemy.” 

The American, Dr. Hotes has very justly observed on this sub- 
ject that “Generally the nation that shortens its weapons extends 
its frontiers.” 

If these aphorisms are true, you can appreciate at its just value 
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the rehabilitation of the lance in certain European cavalry regi- 
ments, as well as the degree of importance which has been attached 
to this fact. 

VI. But, however that may be, you will say the lance is advo- 
cated by many military authorities; and very recently, even in the 
first half of this century Marshal Marmont has said that “the lance 
is the queen of weapons.” 

My answer to this is that authorities are not agreed on this point. 
In the first place, Marshal Marmont had served principally on the 
staff. Besides he was fond of using phrases, and this expression did 
not come from him directly, but through a foreign channel. Covse- 
quently, we must not accept his remarks as gospel truth, especially 
on a question of armament. In a matter of that kind, any Cossack 
or intelligent non-commissioned officer’s opinion must be sounder 
and more practical than that of a Marshal, even if he had spent his 
time elsewhere than in the staff. 

This same phrase had already been used in the XVII Century 
by the Austrian General Monrecucu Li, but under what circumstan- 
ces it is well to remember. It was used at a time when the bayonet 
had not yet been invented, and the infantry were either pikemen or 
musketeers, that is to say, when they were armed only with pikes 
or fire-arms. This aphorism was only used to indicate which arm 
would decide the success of the combat. 

Consequently it was only the expression in another form, of the 
maxim of SouvaroFrF: “The bullet is wild, the bayonet is true.” 
In Monrecucu.i's day, as there were no bayonets, he said: “The 
bullet is wild, the pike is true,” and he said it in his own way, not 
in the terms employed by SouvaRorr. 

We must, therefore, remember that if the lance has ever been the 
‘queen of weapons,” it was by comparison with the musket, and not ~ 
with any other kind of l’arme blanche. As soon as the musket was 
crowned with the bayonet the lance or pike disappeared from the 
infantry, where it had always been of more importance than in 
the cavalry, for the infantry soldier always held and handled it, 
with both hands, not with one. 

In a question of armament we must not study each arm by itself; 
we must also take into account its employment, the influence it ex- 
ercises on the morale of men, and from this point of view, the rela- 
tions between fire-arms and les arme blanches. If I have not already 
exhausted your patience, I shall write of this in a future letter. 

; M. DRAGOMIROFF. 


On the subject of the bayonet, spoken of above, and after having given a hasty historical 
sketch of the invention and successive improvements of this relatively modern weapon, Gen- 
eral DRAGOMIROFF adds, in the form of a “note,’’ the following remarks, which we think 
worthy of reproduction: 

Truth compels me to say that the lance had few partisans; Mar- 
shal Saxe in the XVIII Century, and in our time (the first part of 
the XIX), Jomrnt and pe Brack. The first advocated the lance, I 
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believe, more as a matter of tradition than anything else; the second 
reasons about it in a purely theoretical way. It is enough to remem- 
ber that he considered it the best offensive weapon, while, in fact, of 
the whole family of les armes blanches it is precisely the best suited 
to the defensive, since its principle object is to prevent the approach 
of the enemy. 

Jomini wrote: “The lance is the best offensive weapon for a body 
of cavalry charging in line, for it reaches the enemy while preventing 
his approach.” So, then, it is an offensive weapcn, which will: prevent 
an enemy, wherever he may be, from approaching; that is to say, 
whose object is to obtain a purely defensive result. What better 
example could be given of the way in which the best theorists some- 
times confuse things by contradicting their own assertions at inter- 
vals of two or three lines? I do not think it necessary to discuss 
the pretended impossibility of attacking troops armed with pikes, a 
difficulty overcome, as I have already shown, in the conflicts of the 

fomans with the Greeks. 

And yet, Jomint knew the effect of the Roman swords on the 
Greek lances; yes, he certainly knew all about it, but he forgot it, 
and supplied a notable instance of a fact universally known being 
entirely forgotten. 

As to DE Brack, he commanded troops and consequently bis 
opinion deserves greater attention. But even he supports the lance 
with arguments of a hasty kind, whose conclusion, whether inten- 
tionally or not, seems to have been overlooked. For example, he says: 
“The lance is l’arme blanche whose moral effect is the most powerful, 
and whose thrusts are the most murderous.” If this argument be 
varried to a proper conclusion, it results that the lance is l’arme blanche 
which produces the greatest moral effect on cowards, but which will 
never stop the advance of brave men; whose blows are the most 
murderous if correctly aimed, but whose precision, on account of the 
length of the weapon, is always doubtful. 

Again, the lance is a heavy load added to the weight carried by 
the horses; it constrains the movement of the trooper and it is im- 
possible to teach its correct handling in the time allowed by the 
short period of military service at the present time. Consequently, 
its partisans can make only one claim for it: the possibility of keep- 
ing one’s adversaries at a safe distance; all the other elements of 
the question, whether voluntarily or not, have been absolutely 
dropped out of consideration. M. D. 


SECOND LETTER. 


VII. LIhad almost forgotten to answer the question: ‘Why are 
not cutting weapons used by the infantry?” The answer is simple: 
Because it would not be easy to secure weapons of that kind to the 
rifle, while there is no difficulty about attaching the bayonet. As, 
in this way, the rifle serves a double purpose, that of a rifle first, 
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then as a staff for the bayonet—making a substitute for the pike— 
there is no longer any room for a cutting weapon. 

No matter how much the “technique” progresses the rifle will 
never be changed into a pistol, and will of necessity, always remain 
of such a length that it will be impossible to handle it except with 
both hands. Add to it the bayonet, for the use of which both hands 
are necessary, and it is evident that it is completely useless to at- 
tempt to cut the enemy when you can reach him with a thrust. 
Consequently, it is plain that having for a thrusting weapon a 
handle like the rifle which can serve two purposes, there is no need 
to seek for a cutting weapon.* : 

“Yes,” you will say, “but the national habits.” The national 
habits are to be considered when it is a question of using a weapon 
under difficult conditions, as, for instance, using it with only one 
hand, which is the case with cavalry; but when both hands can be 
employed in using the weapon, it is sufficient to be able to deliver a 
thrust. Under such circumstances, however, national characteris- 
ties still show themselves; for that reason, among us Russians various 
weapons, good only for cutting purposes are brought into play in 
the melée. Every time that, for any reason whatever, the Russian 
infantry has found itself without a rifle, a cutting weapon has been 
brought into use. Thus, in the Crimea two ships’ crews took part 
in the battle of the Alma, making use only of boarding cutlasses.+ 

At Sebastopol the militia of Koursk fought with axes.f 


* Formerly it was believed to be necessary to give tothe musket armed with a bayonet, such 
a length that the trooper could not, from his horse’s back. reach the infantryman with his 
saber. That is exactly one of the cases, mentioned in a previous letter, where considerations 
entirely foreign to the properties of the weapon, could determine its length. 

This precedent has been observed from the time when it decided the length of the pike; 
and it has not even yielded to the arguments drawn from the Roman weapons, or the answer 
of FREDERICK to the remark about the sabers being “two inches tov short.’ That is why the 
barrel of our Berdan rifle is four inches longer than is demanded by the ballistic conditions 
of the weapon, and why the bayonet attached to it is seven inches longer than is necessary to 
enable it to go clear through a man. Results: Reduction of the initial velocity, and the im- 
position of an unnecessary weight on the foot soldier. 

These are all merely theories based on the desire of preventing the enemy reaching you, 
and which ignore this eternal truth, that the success in the employment of les armes blanches 
does not depend upon their length. 

Allsimilar ideas areinspired by the instinct of self-preservation which can never be made 
to harmonize with the military axiom that, in war he only will kill his enemy who has no fear of 
being killed by him. 

“ But,” you may say,“ hecan kill you at three thousand paces.’’ Well, I can also kill him at 
three thousand paces. Consequently, honorsare easy; for, asa general thing, all the mechani- 
cal improvements made on the human “ fist’’ are neutralized just as soon as both adversaries 
are provided with them. 

As to instituting comparisons between arms of different powers, that is perfectly useless; 
for that can, in no way, elucidate a question which, in theory, must always be examined 
when all the conditions are equal, if we wish to arrive at conclusions founded on facts instead 
of mere speculation. 

It is true, that in a transition state, like that of the present day, some of the adversaries 
may be better armed than others. But even this state of affairs would only show that superi- 
ority of armament is not entitled to the importance attached to it by those fond of making 
comparisons between the ranges, the “per cent”’ of —. times, etc. Take for example, the 
war of 1870, when the French had better arms than the Germans, and still later, that of 1877, 
in which the Turks had weapons much superior to those possessed by the Russians. 

The truth is, that at last, we shall have to fight with weapons equally effective, and the victory will 
rest with the one who takes the greatest chances of getting killed, or, in other words, who troubles himself 
the least about losing his precious life. 


+ The testimony of an eye witness. 


t In this it is naturally only a oe of armed forces more or less regularly organized. 
In popular outbreaks weapons of all kinds are used; pitch forks, scythes and knives, all take 
part in the dance. 
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In the cavalry where the trooper has but one hand with which 
to use his weapon, the cutting weapon is preferred in any country 
where it is habitually employed. In all the Orient I know of no 
nation where anything like our cavalry “lath” could be found in 
use. It is true that some of them have lances, but I am inclined to 
believe that is explained by the character of the enemies these peo- 
ple have to fight, who are, evidently, not disposed to engage in band 
to hand conflicts; whenever the adversary not only does not decline 
battle, but actually seeks it, for mounted fighters the cutting weapon 
has always been preferred to the thrusting. 

VIII. The Employment of the Arm.—A good workman is known 
by his work. Everyone knows that a skillful carpenter can make, 
with nothing but an axe, things which an unskilled laborer would fail 
to make, even with the use of the most delicate tools of the trade. 

Let military men answer this question: “Of what use is it to 
encumber a soldier with a whole arsenal of arms if he is not taught 
how to use them?” 

Nothing is more evident than this truth, and yet it has remained 
a long time uncomprehended in regular armies, while the people of 
Asiatic nations have fully recognized its importance. 

In a word, the use of any arm presupposes instruction in its use, 
as a necessary condition; if, be it understood, it is not admitted that 
it is only necessary to load down any given soldier with arms, and 
that he will know, without previous instruction, not only how to 
cut and thrust, but even to choose at any given moment, from the 

_arsenal he carries, exactly the most suitable weapon in each particu- 
lar case. 

And thus is shown the necessity: Ist. Of instructing the trooper 
in the use of each arm he carries. 2d. Of inculcating in him the 
instinctive habit of instantly and without reflection, deciding in what 
order these weapons should be successively employed. 

That, many persons will say, is a mere matter of course. How 
could it be otherwise? In fact, it seems that that should be the case; 
but, in reality, it is not at all so. 

Let us remember how short a time has elapsed since the instruc- 
tion of men in sabering and thrusting was first begun. And even 
now is it as much insisted upon as its importance demands? 

I have no doubt of the answer which will be given by all who 
know whereof they speak, and have no desire to deceive themselves 
or disturb the settled convictions of others. 

And yet we must not forget that we are concerned with the use 
to be made of arms, not in a state of tranquil mind, but, in the very 
midst of danger. Now, under such circumstances a man does well 
only that which, in time of peace, has become an instinctive habit 
with him.* 
wien cannot help narrating here an incident of the Crimean War, related to me by an eye- 

“A Russian battery had just gone into position and opened fire. All at once, I saw,” says 
the narrator, an officer lately promoted and under fire for the first time—‘“ the ammunition 
carrier of qne of the pieces, make an about face, by the motions, strike himself on the thigh 


with the palm of his hand, and move with cadenced step towards his caisson ; on reaching 
it, he extended his hands as though to receive a projectile, then faced about, struck himself 
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IX. That which bas especially contributed to the neglect of the 
practical use of weapons, is the present organization of armies, and 
the continually increasing strength of their effectives. The study of, 
the movement of masses has absorbed attention almost to the point 
of entirely forgetting those which the soldier should execute indi- 
vidually. For the benefit of readers who may doubt this statement, 
I shall briefly relate the history of instruction in rifle practice—a 
history little known to those who have entered the army since the 
close of the Crimean War. 

In the last century, and the first of this, soldiers were only taught 
how to load and fire from the shoulder; never how to take aim, for 
each one was simply required to fire straight in front of him and 
not upon any particular object, and that with blank and not with 
ball cartridges. 

1 have also known the time when marching and the manual of 
arms absorbed the whole time, without anyone disturbing himself 
about the man’s method of aiming; the time when, once only 
during the whole period passed in camp, and not even every year, 
a few companies of the regiment were sent to fire at a target, gen- 
erally on Monday, and the men limited to the expenditure of three 
cartridges at most. And this regiment of which I write, was con- 
sidered one of the best instructed; so you may see to what a condi- 
tion target practice was reduced. The fencing with the bayonet 
was not even thought of; instruction in its use was limited to 
charging bayonets. 

Such a neglect of target practice is a proof of the fact, appar- 
ently incredible, but perfectly true, that it was believed to be utterly 
useless to teach men how to use their arms. It was thought that if 
the soldier knew the manual of arms, and could fire a blank cart- 
ridge at the command, “Ready; fire!”» he needed no further in- 
struction.* 

It was only with the introduction of rifled arms that the necessity 
of practicing, no longer with blank, but with ball cartridges, and 
the impossibility of learning to shoot without bullets and targets, 
were comprehended. Then it was seen how vain was the exercise 
of masses of troops in close formations, as they could not be made 
again on the prescribed place, and then marched toward the piece. On arriving there, he 
went through the motions of inserting the supposed projectile, which he carried, into the 
muzzle of the piece, and then faced about again and returned in the same methodical way, 
to the caisson. I do not know how long he would have continued this dumb show, but he 
ceased only on the intervention of a non-commissioned officer who brought him to his senses 


by the methods then employed in such cases.” 

This example shows admirably the force of habit, and the advantage of training men to 
execute movements mechanically. This ammunition carrier, who, under the enemy’s fire, 
had completely lost his head, still executed with perfect precision—not what should have 
been done ~—- but that which he had been taught. At that day the regulations required a man 
in making an about face, to strike his thigh with his hand, of which fact, those who have en- 
tered the service since the Crimean War, are doubtless ignorant. The object of it was simply 
to press the short artillery sword against the thigh to prevent its swaying about during the 
movement. 


* The “carabineers,”’ it is true, used to fire at a target; but they were merely a drop of 
water in the great sea, since there were only six of them to a company. In connection with 
this subject I cannot refrain from relating, that during the Crimean War, a non-commissioned 
officer was sent tothe Opoltchénie as an instructor to teach the manual of Joading the musket. 
And having been invited by an officer of the militia to teach the execution of the manual, 
using ball cartridges, very respectfully but firmly declined, saying that he understood thor- 
oughly how to go through the motions of loading in twelve, eight and four times, and at will, 
but that the loading with “ cartridges” was entirely unknown to him. 
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ready to fight until each soldier had been individually taught not only 
how to march, but especially to shoot and thrust. And it was only 
then that the training for parades was exchanged for military “in- 
struction” and “education.” 

The history of les armes blanches was exactly the same; to teach 
men to saber appeared so useless, that until within a short time the 
blades were left unsharpened, and, if recently, it has been decided to 
sharpen them, it is principally, if I am not mistaken, on account of 
the impossibility of sharpening so great a namber of weapons at the 
moment of mobilization; and yet, naturally, sabering begins only 
after the saber has been sharpened. 

X. Inthe same way it has been only recently discovered that the 
practical use of l’arme blanche demands the employment of a target 
as much as the fire-arm does. I would even assert that the employ- 
ment of a target in this case is even more necessary; for in the use 
of l’'arme blanche, comes in a question of time, which in shooting, 
plays only a secondary part. 

In fact, l’arme blanche being used only in a hand to hand combat, 
it is clear that if you delay in giving your blow, be it only for the 
infinitesimal fraction of a second, it is the adversary who will strike 
you; and the combat will be terminated often in a very definite way. 
If your blow misses its object, that is to say, if you strike in space, 
or if you deliver only a harmless thrust, the instant afterward you 
are put beyond all possibility of repairing your want of skill. 

It is clear then, that in the employment of l’arme blanche it becomes 
a matter of enormous importance, and one of which one can form 
no idea in shooting, to measure, in the twinkling of an eye, both 
time and space. 

To understand the importance of the double telemeter, which 
one must carry in his head, is only a small part of the affair. It is 
also necessary that all the observations of this instrument should 
be instantly communicated to the eye and hand, that the combatant 
should apply them, without reasoning, and by simple reflex action. 
There must be no hesitation, for a moment of that may cost you 
your life. 

And that is not all. You may have seized the proper moment, 
and rightly estimated the distance, but, in directing the blade upon 
the line of shock, you have not held it parallel, but oblique to the 
plane in which the shock is produced, and, in place of a serious cut, 
you have made only a harmless scratch. Never forget, at the mo- 
ment of striking, to give the blade a gliding motion, and not cut 
with it as you would with an axe. All which goes to show that to 
deliver a saber blow is far from being a simple and easy thing, and, 
that without repeated practice, it is an operation almost impossible 
to perform. 

Therefore, people who see in a weapon something else than an 
insignia of military office, something besides a “window-bar’’* for 

*Unsophisticated men are pitiless in their unconscious irony, and have no hesitation in 
calling things by their right names. It is not so very long ago that troopers always called 
their sabers “ window-bars”’; and why shouldn’t they, since a saber, so long as it is unsharp- 


ened, is no better than a “ window-bar’’—whether made of iron or of steel, makes but little 
difference. 
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saluting, have always attached extreme importance to the study of 
its practical employment. They have even laid down sundry origi- 
nal rules, full of sound sense, as is generally the case with whatever 
has been evolved under the pressure of a constant necessity. 


Among the mountaineers of the Caucasus, for example, they 
begin, as a kind of child’s game, by practicing the cutting of a 
thread of running water. Isn’t that a curious thing? But among 
these primitive people observation operates otherwise than with us. 
The savage only observes many things which would escape the 
notice of civilized men for ages, and notably this: that it is only 
the blow, crookedly delivered on water, that produces a splash. 

And that is only the beginning of a course of instruction which 
is continued afterwards by life-long practice and by cutting exercises 
upon objects of various kinds. 

M. DRAGOMIROFF. 


General DrAGoMIRoFF, in quoting DE BRACK as an authority in favor of the employment 
of the lance, seems to have overlooked the very important remarks on the subject, contained 
in the post-face to DE BRACK’s work on “ Cavalry Outpost Duty,” which are as follows: 


“T have already told you how lancers should attack, but have not instructed you how to 
attack them ; to an officer of intelligence the first instruction gives the key to the second. Still, 
afew words on the subject may not be amiss. 

“Lancers should charge in compact, and retreat in dispersed order. In attacking them, 
carabineers should act as they do when dealing with cuirassiers; that is, form in column and 
pierce their center. Oncein their midst, the carabineers must close with them, hand to hand; 
endeavor to crowd them together, and press them back in a confused and inoffensive mass as 
far as possible. Thrust; thrust; always thrust! The lancers, jumbled together, can neither 

arry nor point,and one of two things will inevitably happen: either they will throw away their 
ances in order to draw their sabers—in which case you will fight them with equal chances— 
or they will endeavor to hold on to their lances, in which case you will get them very cheaply. 

“Tn the lancers of the Imperial Guard the flank files did not carry lances. I remember two 
instances in 1814 (at Hoogstraaten, near Breda, and at Port-Atreccin, near Lille), where we 
fought the Russian and Prussian lancers, who, like ourselves, were endeavoring to hold on to 
some narrow roads, bordered by deep ditches. I placed at the head of my columns our intrepid 
carabineers, and ordered my lancers — who had put their lances in the boots — to follow, saber 
in hand; assoon as we forced an entrance into the crowded masses of our enemies, our success 
exceeded our highest expectations, as we used our sabers mercilessly without the enemy being 


able to harm us.’’—[ EDITOR OF JOURNAL. Jadad, b 
a ov: 


INDIAN CAVALRY MANEUVERS, 1891. 
{ Extract from Military Correspondence of London Times, February 4, 1892.] 
MeeErvt, December 19th. 


The cavalry exercises and maneuvers, which have lasted about 
a month, are over to-day, and Brigadier-General Luck, the Inspector- 
General of Cavalry in India, may be congratulated on their success. 
Thirteen cavalry regiments were engaged —four British, the Fifth 
Royal Irish Lancers, the Sixteenth Lancers, the Eighteenth Hussars 
and the Seventh Dragoon Guards, and the following native regi- 
ments: The Second Bengal Lancers, the Third Bengal Cavalry, 
the Fourth Bengal Cavalry, the Sixth Bengal Cavalry, the Seventh 
Bengal Cavalry, the Eighth Bengal Cavalry, the Tenth Bengal 
Lancers, five squadrons of the Central Indian Horse, four squad- 
rons of the Gwalior Imperial Service troops, and the “A,” “C,” “Q” 
and “T”’ batteries of Royal Horse Artillery, also a novelty in the 
shape of a detachment of sappers mounted on mules. Unfortu- 
nately glanders appeared in the Eighth Bengal Cavalry, so that this 
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regiment had to be sent out of camp, and could not take part in the 
final maneuvers. 

The exercises were divided into two portions; the one, of some 
three weeks’ duration, consisting of drills and work against a marked 
enemy at Aligarh; the other portion, from the 11th to the 17th of 
December, comprising maneuvers carried out as if on active service. 

Before describing the exercises undertaken by the cavalry, I will 
briefiy refer to the camp at Aligarh. For those who have not seen 
acamp in India it is difficult to imagine such an immense canvas 
town as was there created. The camp was divided by a broad cen- 
tral street, two miles in length, lined on either side by officers’ tents, 
the lines of the horses and the tents of the soldiers stretching away 
on either side of this central thoroughfare, while still further away 
were the encampments of followers and sayces. The lighting at 
night was done by each officer hanging a lamp on to a pole outside 
his tent, so that the central street was well lit up. The tents in- 
habited by the officers were double, as a protection against the sun, 
but were nothing approaching the sort of tent that was taken about 
in the old days of luxurious Indian life. 

The fighting against flag enemies undertaken from Aligarh was 
interesting, the various squadrons being represented by detachments 
of ten men, each detachment of men being provided with a dise, 
painted red on one side and white on the other, the first line of a 
division or brigade being represented by squadrons with the red disc 
showing; the second line and reserve by squadrons with the white 
dise showing. 

The command of a flag force is somewbat difficult to carry out to 
perfection. A leader must not mind conniving at his own defeat. 
To explain what I mean: A squadron of a flag regiment should not 
work quicker than a squadron of ninety men and horses, but the flag 
group can wheel about and get into fighting position in far less time 
than a real squadron. Thus a flag enemy leader is always tempted 
to secure victory or ward off defeat by moving his pawns on the 
chess-board quicker than is allowed by the rules of the game. It 
was observable that this was done at Aligarh, but, taken as a whole, 
there is no doubt that the flag enemy is a good substitute for a real 
enemy, and the device was of great value in instructing the various 
leaders in their work. Each day some men remained in camp to rest 
and provide the brigade horses for the flag enemy. 

For the purposes of the maneuvers the cavalry were divided into 
two divisions—Northern and Southern. The Northern, consisting 
of twenty squadrons and one battery, was under Colonel BULLER, 
Central Indian Horse, as divisional leader, with Colonel GRANT in 
command of the First Brigade, and Colonel Ciirrorp, Second Bengal 
Lancers, in command of the Second Brigade, Colonel Frenc# acting 
as chief umpire of this division. The Southern force consisted of 
twenty-eight squadrons and three batteries of horse artillery, the 
whole under Colonel Cooke; the First Brigade under Colonel JEN- 
NiINGS, Sixth Bengal Cavalry; the Second Brigade under Colonel 
Gouau, Eighteenth Hussars; the Third Brigade under Colonel Mac- 
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PHERSON, Fourth Bengal Cavalry; Colonel YEatTmMaNn BiGes com- 
manding the artillery, and Colonel the Earl of Dundonald acting as 
chief umpire of this division. 

The ground selected for the maneuvers was about eighty miles 
long, by from twelve to thirty miles broad, bounded on one side by 
the river Jumna, and on the other side by the East Indian Railway. 
It contained many villages, and also canals and a river, and pro- 
vided a typical Indian country, well adapted to the concealment of 
large bodies of cavalry, and presenting splendid battle grounds on 
which the qualities of the contending horsemen and their leaders 
could be roughly measured; at all events, as much as is possible in 
peace maneuvers, when the great factor of courage must of neces- 
sity be left out of the reckoning. 

The general idea given out for the maneuvers stated that an 
army corps was moving on Delhi, covered by the Southern Cavalry 
Division asa screen. The Northern Cavalry Division was supposed 
to have advanced south from Meerut, with the object of piercing the 
screen of the Southern Cavalry, and finding out the numbers and 
disposition of the enemy beyond. 

On the 11th of December the maneuvers commenced by the 
Southern Division forming a cavalry screen, and advancing north- 
wards in this formation. There is not space enough to describe 
minutely all the various skirmishes and combats between the forces, 
with the detail connected with their halts and bivouacs, interesting 
though such a description would be. I will, however, give a rough 
idea of some of the work done, and the tactics followed. Take, for 
instance, the Eighteenth Hussars, which formed the left portion of 
the Southern Cavalry screen. They left the camp on the morning 
of the 11th at 7 and arrived at their halting place for the night at 
&p.M. In a straight line measured upon the map they marched 
about forty-four miles, but the distance actually covered, as they 
were performing scouting duties, must have been at least ten miles 
more—say fifty-four miles. On arrival at the halting place for the 
night the officers and men bivouacked, and as the mules with the 
blankets did not arrive, they went without them; a considerable 
deprivation, as the nights in this part of India are now edld. The 
horses also had no hay that night, and received as a total ration 
during that day ten pounds of graim (a sort of pea). The next day 
the Eighteenth Hussars started at 8 a. mM. and marched a distance 
which measures thirty-six miles on the map, but the distance gone 
over was in reality probably more like forty-six miles; then they 
took part in an action, and got into camp at Ghaziabad at 10 P. mM. 
The horses again received only their ten pounds of graim, without 
hay. The baggage mules also were again not in with the blankets. 
It will be seen that the Eighteenth Hussars in two days covered 
about one hundred miles of country —no mean performance with the 
choking dust which arises whenever cavalry moves— besides taking 
part in the scouting and fighting. The horses are Whalers (Aus- 
tralian). There were, I understood, one or two deaths and a good 
many casualties amongst the horses of the Eighteenth during their 

¥ 
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hard work; but deaths and casualties are the price paid for efficiency, 
and no cavalry can be considered efficient that limits its peace ma- 
neuvers to the capacity of the weakling, instead of weeding out the 
weak and bad constitutioned horses by work such as will have to 
be faced on active service. 

General Luck’s standard of a good cavalry regiment is its effi- 
ciency for real work, not measured by its capacity to trot or canter 
past on fat horses, or to do a short, slow exercise and then home, 
but by its capacity to do real work in the field; and he does not mind 
making the sleek, fat condition barrack-yard school grumble, of which 
school there are now very few left in the cavalry, nor does he shirk 
the responsibility of killing off weak horses by his peace maneuvers 
if they cannot stand the work. 

With regard to the drill, all the squadrons worked in four divis- 
ions, now called troops, a formation that seemed handy. When the 
cavalry were working in large bodies, and notice had been given 
of the vicinity of the enemy, the order was given “to form prepara- 
tory formation,” Brigadier So-and-So’s brigade leading; Brigadier 
So-and-So’s brigade echeloned on the right flank, Brigadier So-and- 
So’s brigade echeloned on the left flank. 

The leading brigade at once formed line of squadron columns at 
deploying intervals; the other brigades formed in echelon on either 
flank of the leading brigade at 200 yards to the rear, and fifty to 100 
yards from its flank. The batterjes formed in rear of the center 
brigade. This position of the batteries was altered during the 
maneuvers to @ position in front of the leading brigade, so that the 
guns might get into action quicker. . 

As soon as the disposition of the enemy is reported, the guns 
advance to a good position from which to fire on the enemy, and 
after the front line has completed its maneuvering, to gain the 
enemy’s flank —that is, the flank furthest from the guns—the order 
is given, “ Form for attack!” when the brigade or line in rear of the 
exposed flank will be ordered to reinforce with a named number of 
squadrons. These squadrons are taker from the inner flank of this 
brigade, and gallop up and join the leading line. The remainder of 
this brigade will then become the “support”; the other brigade — 
that echeloned on the protected flank—is ordered to give a certain 
number of squadrons in direct support, the remainder of the brigade 
dropping back to its position as the reserve, either covering the in- 
terval between the first line and the support, or echeloned on the 
protected flank from 350 to 400 yards distance from the leading line. 

If the enemy breaks through the leading line, the direct support 
squadrons, which are scattered in rear of it, in a rough line with the 
support and outflanking the leading line on the protected flank, will 
drive him back. 

As soon as the attack is delivered, all the lines in rear halt at the 
proper distance and watch the course of events. This is in substance 
roughly the form of attack now under trial by the Indian cavalry. 
It may be here remarked that a very considerable use is made of the 
whistle as a means of calling attention to commands or signals. 


* 
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On the 16th the Northern Cavalry retired over the river Jumna, 
pursued by the Southern Cavalry, and destroying the bridges before 
the Southern Cavalry arrived. It was intended to swim the South- 
ern Division across, but finally, owing to the quick-sands on the 
margin of the river, only a portion of the force was allowed to swim 
over. A troop of the Central Indian Horse, under Lieutenant 
GRANT, whom [ closely observed, dismounted from their horses, 
stripped and swam with their horses across, without hitch or delay, 
in seven minutes from the time of dismounting; a very good per- 
formance, but then the Central Indian Horse is renowned for its 
smartness and efficiency. The saddlery was to have been taken over 
on a raft, made by the detachment of native sappers, of inverted 
earthenware jars, but as time pressed, this portion of the arrange- 
ment was not strictly adhered to. 

Sir FREDERICK RoBeERTs was out daily with the troops, riding long 
distances and taking great interest in the maneuvers. His final 
judgment on the result of any combat about which there appeared 
to be some divergence of opinion was frequently invoked by the 
Umpire-in-Chief, General Luck, and it invariably commanded the 
respectful approval, as well as silent acquiescence of those present. 
Whilst I am referring to Sir Freperick Roserts, I may say that I 
heard on all sides the wish that he may stay on in India in his 
present high command. It is impossible to hear him talk with the 
native soldiery in fluent Hindustani, as I had the privilege of doing 
on more than one occasion, without remarking the extraordinary 
influence his personality has for these impressionable men. In every 
regiment he knows many of the native officers by name, his won- 
derful memory for faces and names assisting his kindness of heart to 
gain for bim an ascendency over the native army, which must be 
seen bit by bit, as I have seen it, or heard story by story, as I have 
heard it, to be thoroughly realized. It may be said with truth that 
the whole army, British and native, would, if he led them, follow 
with an enthusiasm which no other man could rouse. Such is the 
power of a sympathetic nature, when joined to the halo of great 
achievements in the service of his country and personal valor. When 
one thinks of all that this quiet, unassuming man has done for India, 
the scientific frontier he has so largely assisted to create; the native 
army he has brought to so high a state of efficiency; the great de- 
velopment in artillery and rifle practice which has taken place since 
he has had supreme command, one can feel no surprise that the 
Government is finding some considerable difficulty in picking out a 
worthy successor. 

The maneuvers were over on the 17th, and after a day’s rest the 
march-past took place to-day. It was indeed a grand sight; the 
cavalry were formed up in line, with the horse artillery on the 
right, and stretching away across the plain for two miles in front of 
the saluting point. 

Sir Freperick Roserts was received with a general salute, and 
was joined on the extreme right of the troops by a large and bril- 
liant staff of officers, British, native and foreign, amongst whom 
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were conspicuous several native princes in their gorgeous uniforms. 
The procession, with the Commander-in-Chief on a white Arab at its 
head, passed slowly down the long line of squadrons. After a minute 
inspection of their ranks, the Chief and staff took up a position by 
the saluting point, which was marked by a large Union Jack. 

Lady Roperts was there, with the Russian Prince GALIrzin in 
her carriage, who was still full of the kind reception that he had 
received at the mess of a gallant Highland regiment on St. Andrew's 
night, and there were also many other persons of rank and distinction. 
Then began the long defile of the parade. First came the Royal 
Horse Artillery, the “A” Battery, with its guns and carriages 
painted khakee color, an experiment tried to hide the position of a 
battery from the enemy. Some of the horses of the horse artillery 
showed work, and one could detect they had undergone a good deal 
of galloping about; but taken as a whole, they were in very good 
working condition. It is now universally acknowledged that the 
twelve- -pounder gun is too heavy for quick work with a cav: ilry 
division, and isa great strain upon the horses. The British cavalry 
regiments, with their large squadrons, looked magnificent. Of all, 
I think that I should give the palm to the Seventh Dragoon Guards’ 
horses. The Fifth Royal Irish Lancers were mounted on native 
Indian-bred horses, which have, I am told, stood their work well. 
It is hoped, if this experiment answers, that the whole of the British 
‘cavalry regiments in India may before very long be mounted on 
country-bred horses, the endurance of which is above praise. If this 
takes place, it will be one more element of strength to our troops in 
India, brought about by the foresight and energy of the military 
advisors to the Viceroy, in encouraging and improving the native 
breed of horses. The Gwalior contingent of Imperial Service troops 
of four squadrons attracted attention. These troops are all paid and 
maintained free of expense to the Government by the native Prince 
of Gwalior, for service, in case of need, side by side with the Im- 
perial troops. They appeared to be strong, active men, on wiry 
horses, led by native officers, one British officer only being attached 
to the regiment. 

After trotting past by squadrons, the troops wheeled about and 

galloped past by regiments, which was done in splendid style. The 
troops then wheeled into line of squadron columns at the far end of 
the ground facing the saluting point and spectators, and advanced, 
first at the trot and then at the e gallop; the whole forty-eight squad- 
drons forming line to the front as if to attack as they advanced at 
the gallop, the halt being sounded a few yards from the Commander- 
in-Chief. After a general salute, the Officers’ Call was sounded, and 
Sir FrepEerick Roperts addressed General Luck and the officers in 
a few clear and well chosen sentences, full of sound advice and criti- 
cism. He enjoined the officers specially to take great heed with 
regard to scouting duties, and good-humoredly advised them to spend 
less money on polo ponies, as this would enable them to buy more 
horses to carry out reconnaissance rides and compete for a challenge 
cup, which he suggested would be presented as an encouragement 
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to this all-important branch of cavalry activity. He ended by 
thanking General Luck for his efforts in making the cavalry so effi- 
cient, and the officers, both British and native, non-commissioned 
officers and men, for having so energetically worked in the same 
direction. 


THADDY O'BRIEN. 


By CAPTAIN W. R. HODGES. 


Air: Ta-ra-ra Boom de ay. 
Thaddy O’Brien was a sergeant gay, 
In the U.S. Cavalry, 

The fresh recruit would often say, 
“T earnestly long to see the day, 
When ’neath the sod he’s put to stay, 
That son-of-a-gun from Dublin Bay, 
That sergeant with the ‘suparior’ way, 
My life’s a burden every day.” 
Cuorvus: Ta-ra-ra Boom de ay, 
Ta-ra-ra Boom de ay, 
Ta-ra-ra Boom de ay, 
Ta-ra-ra Boom de ay, 


Too long were the trousers by a span, 
The recruit received from Uncle Sam, 
The sergeant bawls as loud as he can, 
“Go and let out yer suspinders man !”’ 
The hat he drew was much too small, 
And failed to stay on his head at all, 
“ Stretch it ye spalpeen!”” Thaddy would call, 
“Yell niver be a throoper at all!” 
CuHorvs. 


Now Michael Flynn a soger bold, 

At the bivouac fire this dream once told, 
“T thought I was dead, to the gates of gold 

Me spirit flew like the saints of old, 

They opened the dure and in I wint, 

St. Peter didn’t ask for a squint 

At me discharge from the rigimint, 

Or where I had served, divil a hint. 

Corus. 


“ An Irish angel took me in hand 
To show the sights of that beautiful land, 
He’d been a soger wid plenty of sand, 
Killed by the divils of Sittin’ Bull’s band,— 
The first thing he said—I thought he was lying— 
‘Av coorse ye’d loike to meet Sergeant O’Brien, 
Ye’ll find him in there with other galoots, 
Tshooin halos to the recroots.” 
Cuorvs. 


“In the ortherly room a blazing wid light 
Was Thaddy O’Brien, a beautiful sight, 
A corpral to help on the left and the right 
Ishooin halos in a manner polite. 
He handed me mine, I saw ’twas too small, 
I gave it him back, and Thaddy did baw] 
In a voice so terrific ’twas a terror to all, 

“ Stretch it ye blackguard or have none at all!” 

Cuorvs. 
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PRINCIPES DE DRESSAGE ET D’EquitaTion. (Second Edition. Revised 
and Corrected). By James Fillis. Paris, 1891. Large Octavo. 
377 Pages. In paper covers. 10 frances. 

There has been no dearth of treatises, scientific and otherwise, 
issued from the press of this and foreign countries, on the subjects of 
horse training and equitation, and their merits are as varied as the 
covers in which they have appeared. A few are good, more toler- 
able only, and many simply the means of exposing the ignorance of 
their writers. 

The systems advocated by the different authors have run the 
whole gamut, from the complicated instructions based on the practice 
of the haute école, to the simple, if not entirely satisfactory, lariat- 
choking and tail-twisting methods of the ordinary Mexican, and his 
apt pupil, the American cowboy. 

There is another method than those named, although it may be 
unknown to some of our readers, by which the horse, without being 
conquered by the application of mere brute force, is made to under- 
stand, under all circumstances, what is required of him, learns to 
balance himself and the shifting weight on his back, and, with any 
decent kind of treatment, willingly submits to the control of his 
rider, and showsa desire to execute his slightest wish as conveyed to 
him through the medium of legs and reins. 

The advocate and teacher of this method is M. James Fillis, the 
title of whose book is given above. The work is based on a prac- 
tical experience in riding and horse training extending over a period 
of more than fifty years. 

A want of space prevents any extended. notice of his clear, sen- 
sible and extremely practical course of instruction. It suffices to 
say that the first part of his book treats of every subject directly or 
indirectly connected witb the perfect training of the saddle-horse ; 
and so clearly and concisely are his instructions given that a single 
reading of them will almost fix them in one’s mind. The second 
part of the book is devoted to the haute école and the fancy gaits and 
show movements taught therein. 

While the author speaks in the highest terms of Baucher as an 
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instructor in the haute école, and as one of the most successful expo- 
nents of its principles, he also shows wherein it is glaringly defective 
for the purpose of teaching actual riding on the road or across 
country. 

In the course of his remarks he says that Baucher, confining 
himself to the training of the riding hall, never allowed a horse to 
show his powers in the trot or gallop, and that he (Baucher) could 
not be induced to indulge in open air riding; from which it may be 
inferred that although Baucher succeeded in obtaining control over 
a horse, it was of little practical use except for purposes of display. 

The subject of horse training can have but little interest, per- 
haps, for our cavalry officers so long as the use of the monstrosity 
miscalled the Shoemaker bit is obligatory in our service; but as a 
time must come when it will be discarded for a bit with which a 
horse can be ridden with comfort to him and safety to his rider, 
preparation for its rational use might be begun now. 

Mr. Fillis’ book is beautifully printed on clear, white paper, with 
wide margins, and profusely illustrated, with full page lithographs 
and photogravures. It is to be hoped that some enterprising pub- 
lisher will reprint it in English, with the consent of the author, so 
that it may be brought into more general use. 

The Cavalry Association is indebted to the courtesy of Captain 
Fairman Rodgers of the Philadelphia City Troop, for a bound copy 
of the work. ‘bh. hloew 


JOURNAL OF THE UNITED STATES ARTILLERY. 

This is a journal devoted principally to the arm of the service from 
which it derives its name. It is bound in paper characteristic in 
color, and makes the third journal devoted to the service, edited by 
officers of the army. It is published at the Artillery School, Fort 
Monroe, by authority of the school staff, and edited by officers on 
duty at the school as instructors. It appears as a quarterly ; subscrip- 
tion price $2.50, single numbers seventy-five cents. Three numbers 
have made their appearance. The table of contents embraces such 
subjects as Sea-Coast Guns and Steel Armor; the Determination of 
Velocities by Sound; Study of the Effects of Smokeless Powder; 
Chemistry and Explosives at the Artillery School; the Effect of Ac- 
celerating and Retarding Winds; Field Artillery, its Organization, 
Role, ete., by officers whose names are already familiar to our readers 
as specialists in their arm of the service. While this journal will 
be of particular interest and benefit to artillery officers, it will prove 
both instructive and interesting to all officers who desire to keep 
themselves informed of the changes and improvements in armament 
and explosives. ‘W. A. 
Tue Unitep Service. Hamersly & Co. 1892. 

June: Europe in 1890-91, by S. B. Holabird, Brigadier-General, 
U.S. A. (retired). Marshal Masséna, by Edward Shippen, Medical 
Director, U.S. A. The Attack on Pine Ridge Agency, S. D., by 
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Thomas H. Wilson, First Lieutenant Second Infantry, U.S. A. On 
Our Army. A Legend of “Old Seabrook.” The Boarding, Cap- 
turing and Burning of the Gunboat “Underwriter,” by D. B. 
Conrad, M. D. Military Order of the Loyal Legion United States. 
Rear Admiral Samuel Phillip Lee, U.8.N. July: The Modoc War; 
its Origin, Incidents and Peculiarities, by James Jackson, Major 
Second Cavalry. Recent War-Ship Construction, by Henry Law- 
rence Swinburne. Europe in 1890-91 (continued), by S. B. Hola- 
bird, Brigadier-General, U. S. A. (retired). Captain Pierre de 
Landais, Commander of the Continental Frigate “Alliance,” by H. 
D. Smith, Captain U. S. Revenue Cutter Service. The Old Flag- 
Staff, by Albert Tracy, Colonel, U.S. A. General Cullum’s “ Bio- 
graphical Register” of the Officers and Graduates of the United 
States Military Academy, by W. H. Powell, Colonei U.S.A. André’s 
Ride. Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States, by 
Surgeon-General John Mills Browne. August: Infantry Action and 
Our New Drill Regulations, by Carl Reichmann, First Lieutenant 
Ninth Infantry, U.S. A. Europe in 1890-91 (continued), by S. B. 
Holabird, Brigadier-General U.S. A. The Ram Question, by Charles 
H. Rockwell, Commander U.S. N. The Battle of Woerth, by Lons- 
dale Hale. Brigadier and Brevet Major-General Alexander McD. 
McCook, U.S. A. September: The Supply of Small-Arm Ammu- 
nition to Troops in the Field and on the Line of Battle Under Fire, 
by D. J. Craigie, Captain Twelfth Infantry, U. S. A. Infantry 
Action and Our New Drill Regulations (continued), by Carl Reich- 
mann, First Lieutenant Ninth Infantry, U.S. A. Sir John Franklin, 


by Henry Elliott. Europe in 1890-91 (continued), by General 
Holabird. What the Fleet Surgeon Saw of the Fight in Mobile Bay, 
August, 1864, Whilst on Board the Confederate Ironclad “Tennes- 
see,’ by D. B. Conrad, M. D. Fort Sheridan, by H. R. Brinkerhoff, 
Captain, U.S. A. Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United 
States, by ex-Paymaster-General Thomas H. Looker, U.S. N. (re- 
tired ). 


Revue pu CERCLE MILITAIRE. 

No. 23: The Effectives of the English Army. No. 24: The 
Austro-Hungarian Regulations. The Lines of Water Communica- 
tion, and the Improvement of Harborsin Germany. No. 25: The 
Austro-Hungarian Regulations (continued). No. 26: The Austro- 
Hungarian Regulations (concluded). No. 27: Dahomey (with map). 
The Fortifications of Switzerland. Railway Construction inGermany. 
No. 28: First Combats on the Rhine, from the Personal Notes of 
an Officer. Marching and Target Practice in the Swiss Army. No. 
29: Dahomey (continued) with map. The Depot Squadrons of 
the Cossacks. No. 31: The Divisional Ambulance. The First 
Combats on the Rhine (continued). No. 32: The Divisional Ambu- 
lance (continued) with plates. The First Combats on the Rhine (con- 
tinued). Modification of the German Regulations for Field Service. 
No. 33: The First Combats on the Rhine (continued). The Divis- 
ional Ambulance (with plates). No. 34: The Divisional Ambu- 
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lance (concluded). Punishment in the Belgian Army. No. 35: 

Pneumatic Guns in the United States. The First Combats on the 

Rhine. 

Kansas ComManpbery, M.O.L.L.U.S. Papers read before the Com- 
mandery. 

Antietam and the Lost Dispatch, by J. M. Bloss, Captain U. S. 
Volunteers. Personal Experience in Organizing Volunteer Soldiers 
in April, 1861, and Participating With Them in the First Battle of 
Bull Run, by H. Seymour Hall, Brevet Brigadier-General, U.S. Vol- 
unteers. Personal Recollections of the Battle of Shiloh, by Lean- 
der Stillwell, First Lieutenant Sixty-first Illinois Volunteer Infantry. 
The Acting Signal Corps, by 8. T. Cushing, Major and C.8., U.S. A. 
Wilder’s Brigade of Mounted Infantry in Tullahoma-Chickamauga 
Campaigns, by George S. Wilson, Captain Twelfth U.S. Infantry. 
What I Saw and Did Inside and Outside of Rebel Prisons, by O. R. 
McNary, First Lieutenant One Hundred and Third Pennsylvania 
Volunteers. The Nicaragua Canal, by Major O. B. Gunn, Civil En- 
gineer. Reminiscences of Services as an Aide-de-Camp with General 
W. T. Sherman, by John Taylor, Captain U. S. Volunteers. 


MiLiTaAER WOCHENBLATT. 

No. 47: Souvenirs of Marshal McDonald. Punishments in the 
English Army. The Danish Fleet. Field Artillery of the Future. 
Experience with Hard Bread in the French Army. The Supplying 
of Ammunition. The Question of Secondary Railways, From a 
Military Point of View. The New Belgian Rifle. The Tactics of 
the Future. A Comparison of the Most Essential Dispositions of the 
Infantry Attack and Defense, in the German, Russian, Austrian and 
French Armies. Notes on the Employment of the Saber and Fire- 
Arms in the American Civil War. Gymnastic and Shooting Societies 
in France. Narrative of a Prussian Officer in the Russian Service 
During the War of 1877-8. The Spring Maneuvers in the Russian 
Army, 1892. Present State of the Question of Horse Training in the 
Army. Infantry Target Practice. No. 70: The New Regulations 
for the Maneuvers of Field Artillery. 


JOURNAL OF THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION. 1892. 

July: Smokeless Powder, by Captain Clark. Prussian Great 
General Staff, by Captain Brigham. Artillery Services in the Rebel- 
lion, by General Tidball. Practical Drill for Infantry, by Lieutenant 
Johnston. French Grand Maneuvers of 1891, by Captain Chester. 
Practical Workings of Rifle Practice, by General Wingate. Civil 
War in Chile, by Captain O’Connell. September: The Terrain in 
Military Operations, by Captain Petit. Artillery Service in the Re- 
bellion, by General Tidball. Modern Drill Regulations, by Captain 
Richards. Organization of Militia Defense, by Captain Chester. Ma- 
neuvers and Kriegs-Spiel, by Lieutenant Barth. Physical Training 
of the Enlisted Man, by Lieutenant Harrison. Firing from Horse- 
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back in Russia, Translated by Lieutenant J. C. Bush, Fifth Artillery. 
The Care of the Organs of Speech, Translated by Captain Max 
Wesendorff, U. 8S. Army, (retired). 


JOURNAL OF THE Royat UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION. 1892. 

June: Military Geography, by Colonel Maurice. Electricity as 
Applied to Torpedo and Other Naval Purposes, by Lieutenant F. G. 
Hamilton, R. N. Military Education, by Colonel F. J. Graves, h. p. 
late Twentieth Hussars. The Places and Uses of Torpedo-Boats in 
War, by W. Laird Clowes, Gold Medalist and Honorary Life Mem- 
ber of the United States Naval Institution. July: Modern’ Aerial 
Navigation, by Captain Fullerton, R. E. The Late War Game in 
the Open, by Major E. Sullerthwaite. Combined Tactics, by Colonel 
H. M. Bengough, C. B. August: Ambulance Work and Material in 
War, by Major John Furley. ‘he French Maneuvers of 1891, by 
Major G. F. R. Henderson. The Dimensions of Modern War-Ships, 
by Captain S. M. Eardley-Wilmot, R. N. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE Unirep States NAVAL Instirute. No. 62. 
Prize Essay for 1892: “Torpedo Boats; Their Organization and 
Conduct,” by Wm. Laird Clowes. Cellulose and its Application as a 
Protection to Vessels, by J. M. Cheneau. Official Report on the 
Behavior of the U.S. 8. Baltimore, by Captain W. S. Schley, U. S. 


Navy, Commanding U.S.S. Baltimore. Electric Welded Projectiles, 
by Hiram Percy Maxim. The Influence of Range Finders Upon 
Modern Ordnance. Gunnery, and War-Ship Construction, by Lieu- 
tenant Albert Gleaves, U.S. Navy. Notes on the Date of Manu- 
facture of the Three Guns at the U.S. Naval Academy, Captured in 
Corea by Rear-Admiral John Rodgers, by Thomas Wm. Clarke. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE RoYAL ARTILLERY INstITUTION. 1892. 

June: Some Notes on Applied Field Fortification. Operations 
of the Irrawaddy Column, Upper Burmah. Field Artillery Fire. 
Notes of Lectures on Artillery in Coast Defense. Notes on Egyptian 
Artillery. July: The Battle of the Velocities. Achievements of 
Field Artillery. August: Fire Discipline; its Necessity in a Bat- 
tery of Horse or Field Artillery,and the Best Means of Securing It. 
The Organization of a Garrison Company. Achievements of Field 
Artillery. 


JOURNAL OF THE UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION OF INDIA. 

May: A Musketry Signaling Dummy. Safety Arm Rack, for 
Use in Barrack-rooms, Guard-rooms, etc. The Capture of Noisseville. 
Notes on the Attack Formation of the French Army. Medical Ser- 
vices in the Field. June: Officersand Their Weapons. The Higher 
Training of Infantry Native Officers. Should Richochets Count on 
the Range. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE OF History AND Biograpuy. July, 
1892. 

The Battle of Germantown Described by a Hessian Officer. John 
Claypool’s Memorandum Book. Extracts from the Diary of Nathan 
Sellers, 1776-1778. Letters of Lieutenant John Richardson, 1776. 
A Letter of Miss Rebecea Franks, 1778. 


Our ANIMAL Frienps. August. 

Road Making in Civilization. The Pleasures of Observation. 
Vivisection in Denmark. The Spirit of Sport. The Cry of Mad 
Dog. The Rigbts of Animals. Rosa Bonheur at Home. 

OUTING. aa 

June: The Maryland National Guard, (concluded), by Hansen 
Hiss. September: The Military Schools of the United States, by 
Lieutenant W. R. Hamilton, U.S. A. 


Foop. July, 1892. 

Our Cooking Club. Food and War. The Nutritive Values of 
Food. Cool Drinks for Hot Days. 
Iowa Historica Recorp. July, 1892. 

Henry Dodge. The Old Pioneer. Men Who Made Iowa. War 
Memories. Indian Names. 


''HE NORTHWESTERN GUARDSMAN. Monthly. Portland,Oregon. July, 
August and September, 1892. 


Report oF Kansas State Boarp or AGricutturE. March 31, 1892. 
F. Mohler, Secretary. 


THE WEsTERN SoupieR. Monthly. San Francisco, California. July 
and August, 1892. 


THE InveNTIVE AcE. Weekly. Washington, D. C. 


Printers’ Ink. Weekly. New York. 


Broap Arrow. 





